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FOREWORD 

The six volumes of The Teach Yourself His torj of English 
Eiterature are planned so that they may form one com¬ 
plete work, with each volume complete in itself and yet 
connecting up with the lines of thought which begin in 
the first volume and are illustrated all the way through 
to the end of the series. Thus it is possible for a reader 
to concentrate on a single volume, for his own pur¬ 
poses, or to read the books in almost any order. The 
reader who wishes, however, to study the full course 
should begin with the first volume, since this lays 
down essential principles of literary appreciation and 
has been written as the key volume to this account of 
English literature. 

The author of the first and last volumes has prepared 
the other volumes by condensing the excellent A. 
History of Ejiglish Eiterature by Dr. Arthur Compton- 
Rickett, to which summary he has added, both within 
the text and additionally to it, his own material and 
comment. In doing this he has tried to preserve as 
much of the author’s style of narrative as possible, 
with its skilful sketching in of background, lively 
interest in biographical detail, and that remarkable 
faculty by which Dr. Compton-Rickett unfailingly 
interested his readers in the books and authors he dis¬ 
cussed, In this last gift he was outstanding among 
really valuable critics of this century. 

The final volume strikes a balance between critical 
selection of contemporary literature and the recording 
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of works which the reading public and its critics have 
found notable. By writing it in this way it has been 
possible to give as much valuation of contemporary 
work as may be sensibly made, while at the same time 
indicating to readers books and movements and 
aspirations which, at this point, each of us must 
appraise for himself. A general picture of contem¬ 
porary fiction, non-fiction, poetry, and drama is given 
in the text; the use of the index brings together the 
details given about particular authors. 

For permission to use Dr. Compton-Rickett’s work 
the kindness of his publishers, Messrs. Thos. Nelson 
& Sons, is gratefully acknowledged. 

The following authors^ authors' representatives and pub¬ 
lishers are warmly thankedfor their permission to use copyright 
material in this volume. 

Miss Kebecca West^ The Return of the Soldier ; /. 

Turner and Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson^ “ Hestasy "from The 
Hunters and other Poems ; Tord David Cecil and Messrs. 
Constable^ The Stricken Deer ; Sir Osbert Sitwell and Messrs. 
Macmillan^ Sing High, Sing Low ; Messrs. Bums^ Oates and 
Washboumey “ Daisy ** and “ The Kingdom of Heaven ”, ly 
Francis Thompson ; Miss E. ]. Scovell and Messrs. B.outledge 
and Kegan Pauly “ .Alone "y from Midsummer Meadow and 
other Poems ; Mr. James Stephens and Messrs. MacmillaHy 
The Demi-gods ; Mr. Percy Eubbock and Messrs. Jonathan 
CapCy Earlham; Geoffrey Cumberlegey Oxford University 
PresSy “ Pied Beauty ”, from Poems by Gerard Manley Hopkins ; 
T. T. Eliot and Messrs. Faber and Faber^ The Waste Land, 
Morning at the Window, The Boston Evening Transcript. 
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Chapter One 

Intelligent Appreciation 

The purpose of this book is so simple that it can be 
defined in one sentence. It is to provide an introduc¬ 
tion to some of the main facts about authors, readers, 
and books, so that we may have an intelligent apprecia¬ 
tion of what we read. 

We all have likes and dislikes which guide our 
selection from library shelves. Further than this, we 
all have the right to these likes and dislikes. We 
should defend that right, unless it is merely a whim 
to choose something easy to enjoy or a readiness to 
reject an author because we cannot appreciate him. 
If we cling to our likes merely because that is an easy 
way to choose books, we are losing a great deal of 
pleasure through ignoring books which we do not 
enjoy on first acquaintance with a few chapters or even 
a few pages. If we cherish our dislikes we are laying 
ourselves open to the complaint that we are rather 
stupid people unworthy of the name of “ readers 
Apart from these two exceptions, we should and must 
read what we like. 

The exceptions are the difficulty which this book 
tries to diminish by examining the principal reasons 
through which a book or shorter literary composition 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

may be known to be worth liking. Nowhere in 
these pages is there any suggestion that you must enjoy 
anything. Instead of proposing that useless and in¬ 
defensible idea, they offer a brief examination of books 
in general, so that your reading will result in a keen 
and intelligent enjoyment of authors or a reasoned 
opinion behind your preference not to make them 
your companions. 

(i) The Approach to Books 

The true enjoyment of books requires a certain 
amount of care. It does not in any way depend on the 
possession of a large, well-arranged library. It may 
be that you are reading this while you are in your 
pleasant reading-room, with its shelves of fragrant 
cedar-wood, filled with handsome volumes. Perhaps 
you have near you only a few shelves painted white, 
and serviceable merely for holding a collection of 
worn, second-hand bargains, or you may even be one 
of those whom Arnold Bennett blessed—the enthusi¬ 
astic beginners whose few treasured books are kept in 
a biscuit-tin. These circumstances are irrelevant to 
the fact that you have a wish to read, an enthusiasm 
to meet authors. Because you have this zeal, you 
must also acquire care not to accept or dismiss tliese 
authors too readily. 

You must learn to know why you want to read more 
of an author’s work, why you find it interesting. And 
you must likewise know why you turn from someone 
else, assured at least that you are not doing so through 
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laziness or emotional impulse or amazement at his 
novelty. If you learn to discover why you react in 
different ways to different books, you will remove the 
difficulties mentioned above and vindicate your right 
to choose and reject and doubt as you look over 
book-titles. 

Books are not material things; they are the ex¬ 
pressed thoughts and imaginings and feelings of other 
people. Consequently they stand in the same relation 
to us as people, even though they are carefully pre¬ 
pared before presentation. Opening an unread 
book is like meeting someone who has rehearsed all 
he wishes to say to you. You may or may not be 
interested in what he tells you; you may or may not 
like the way in which he tells it. He may prove irri¬ 
tating because of obscurities or mannerisms; he may 
be unusually attractive but vapid; he may affect you 
favourably or unfavourably, so exactly as other people 
do that you may be a considerable time in fully under¬ 
standing why you like or dislike him. 

If you are a good reader, you will deal with books 
as you deal with people. You will expect to find 
that, since you do not allow first impressions to 
harden into unalterable convictions, further meetings 
with certain books will show you that your early 
rapture was excessive, or that your distaste is giving 
way to mild pleasure. Your friends will become 
acquaintances and the authors to whom you were 
indifferent will develop into valued and life-long friends. 
And some, of course, will be what many people are 
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for each of us—a mixture of what we like, when we are 
in the mood for them, with what we find uninteresting 
at other times. 

If you regard books as people—as they are—you 
will immediately see why no person or book can tell 
you whom to like, or why or when you should like 
them. In place of a guide to books, you will accept the 
freedom that the absence of a guide allows. By this 
liberty you will sample the books at your disposal, 
gradually acquiring the familiarity by which a taste 
for “good” books is formed. ^By experience you 
will gain discrimination, the ability to know what is 
worthwhile and what is not, the elements of literary 
criticism, and the ability to take pleasure in the 
technical perfection of authors. The building up of a 
taste for those books which genuinely discriminating 
readers have decided, generation after generation, are 
worthy of preservation, is gradual. As your taste for 
books and knowledge of them increase, your earlier 
opinions will in many instances be changed, for this is 
a process of real development. 

Reading books is an intimately personal affair. It 
means that you, with your mind and outlook and 
habits of thought, arc meeting Dr. Johnson or Skelton 
or Cowper or H. E. Bates. No one has the right or 
ability to tell you that you must like any one of these 
authors, but people who have met them may help you 
to make a surer and quicker acquaintance by speaking 
of their experience of them. That acquaintance may 
ripen into friendship. It has done so in many in- 
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stances. If it does not, no one will say that either 
you or any of these authors is blameworthy. 

The similarity between your reading Samuel John¬ 
son and meeting him is clear if, without assuming a 
pontifical pose, I were to say, “ You may find, as I 
did, or thought I did, that he has a disconcerting habit 
of using involved, latinised words in a painfully solemn 
manner. It can be most wearisome, and even dis¬ 
couraging. But let him go on talking. Presently he 
will say sometliing so striking, and he will say it so 
perfectly, that your amiability towards him will be 
generously rewarded. Other people have told me, 
although I did not experience this myself, that they 
found him too often remote and cold. Yet they said 
they loved him for the other times when he is warmly 
human, heartily amusing, and solid with sound sense.’’y 

In this way this book tells you about the authors you 
meet; suggests what you may find to enjoy or profit 
by in their writings. If you like to regard it in this way, 
it is an introduction to authors that tells you how other 
people have found them, something of the ways in 
which they express themselves, and nothing of how you 
“ ought ” to react to them. 

Of course, the introductions cannot be individual. 
For that you must turn to books about English litera¬ 
ture and to literary biographies. The usefulness of 
seeking personal introductions, with suggestions as to 
how they may best be sought, will be discussed later in 
this book. 

In short, this book aims at outlining the principal 
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things to look for in books, and the qualities which, if 
developed in yourself, will facilitate your pleasure and 
profit in reading. For instance, a glance at its table 
of contents will show you that it deals partly with 
you, partly with authors, and partly with the link be¬ 
tween you—your books. It outlines the character¬ 
istics of good readers, the nature of authors (their 
inspiration and art, for instance), and deals with the 
chief points of the technique authors employ, since an 
appreciation of ‘‘ how an author does it ” yields 
enormous pleasure. In this matter the book is not 
professedly one of literary criticism, but aims at giving 
the reader an outline of the principles of writing, ade¬ 
quate to his needs if he is to gain the utmost profit 
from his reading without becoming an expert critic or 
a literary specialist. The book is an introduction 
rather than a conclusion. It points to facts which 
you will, no doubt, take one by one and study more 
closely as your familiarity with books increases. It 
shows you ways in which books can be enjoyed. It 
leaves you free to use any of those ways and to find 
others it has not space to include. 

(ii) Technical Appreciation 

As far as literary criticism is included, it is worth 
pointing out that this aspect of reading is not given 
undue prominence. At the same time it is not 
reduced to the niggardly minimum which some 
readers would wish. 

There has been a tendency lately for “ lit. crit.’* to 
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be depreciated. Possibly this is a recoil from a time 
when its importance was given a tormidable priority. 
For instance, a glance at examination papers shows that 
familiarity with the text of an author is now con¬ 
sidered to be of greater importance than a knowledge of 
the technical devices he employs. This is a corrective 
tendency, but it is as much a tendency as its opposite, 
and therefore, if used as a sole approach to any author, 
will result in your missing much of what is to be 
gained from him. 

For instance, with little critical appreciation of the 
play, you may find that You Yike It, with its 
whimsical Jaques and clowning Touchstone, its 
magnificent Rosalind and quietly human Celia, may 
become your favourite section of Shakespeare. Some 
day, however, you will know the play almost by heart. 
It would be a sad thing if, when intimacy has become 
so customary as to be almost unprofitable, you could 
not find pleasure in the extraordinarily skilful structure 
of the play, the manner in which one scene prepares 
you for another, the securing of the desired effect by 
a planned juxtaposition of scenes (e.g. Act III Scene i 
could have followed Act II Scene iii, but is placed after 
Act II Scene vii, so that the ante-plot may reach its 
climax close to an Arden scene), or Shakespeare’s 
deceptively simple use of prosody. 

To take another example, we can all enjoy a 
moderate use of Alliteration— 

In a somer seson, when soft was the sonne, 

I shope me in shrouds, as I a shepe were— 
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but what gives effect in 

Now the salt tides seawards flow, 

Now the wild white horses play, 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray 

if we ignore alliteration ? Or, to ask the question in 
another way, why should it be taken for granted that 
everyone knows about alliteration but need not 
know anything about assonance ? Why should it 
be considered unnecessary to study the elements 
of literary art at least until we can recognise form 
or rhythm or unity and more detailed “ lit. crit.” 
technicalities ? 

When all is said and done, the fact is that authors 
have expressed themselves in certain ways, both 
numerous and diverse, varying from word usages to 
structural architecture. Readers have noticed the 
means used by writers and have classified them into 
devices and principles, such as Onomatopoeia, Synec¬ 
doche, Heroic Couplet, Unity of Impression, Periodic 
Style. 

To approach this fact from the wrong side is to get 
the impression that a reader is under some obligation 
to know what these things are before he may lawfully 
enjoy a library. Hence arises opposition to an 
acquaintance with literary criticism. To approach it 
from the other side is to have a wholly different view 
of it, a happy and proper view, for it shows us that 
literary criticism is nothing more than an organised, 
ordered appreciation of all an autlior offers us. By it 
we can enjoy not only what he writes, but also how he 
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writes it. And what sensible reader will object to 
being given the pleasures of reading which are in the 
skill of his author’s work ? 

I suppose that the mild aversion from the inside of 
literary art wliich is being encouraged arises from the 
idea that the slightest suggestion that a reader must 
acquire a small knowledge of literary apparatus inter¬ 
feres with his freedom. And certainly reading is, as I 
have remarked, a most free and personal activity. It 
is equally true that great profit from books can be 
gained by people who have no knowledge of the craft 
of writing. ' 

These two statements, however, in no way justify 
a depreciation of literary criticism. In the first place, 
no one is told that he is obliged to study even the 
elements of Literary craftsmansliip. Instead of an 
obligadon the reader is offered only the friendly sug- 
gesdon that, if he troubles to find out something about 
how books are written, he will find more interest and 
pleasure in them. 

This point may be debated, of course. Many 
critics, including some of the most eminent who were 
also original authors, have said that no one has the 
right to say “ This is an over-rated book ” unless he 
has equipped himself to see and value for himself 
whatever qualities it has. One can readily see how an 
author may advance this argument. It need not be 
elaborated for us to see that a writer, who has given us 
his best in concepdon, design, and craftsmanship, may 
well object to depreciadon of his work by readers who 
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are incapable of understanding it save in the utmost 
limitation. Indeed, Sainte-Beuve objected to ap¬ 
proval of books when it is ill-informed, and in this 
he was logical, for it is surely as stupid to be right for 
the wrong reasons as to be in error for the wrong 
reasons. 

He is by no means alone in claiming that the real 
reader will not be content to know what he likes, but 
to know why he likes it. Whatever we may think of 
the first argument in favour of a study of literary 
method, it is scarcely possible to doubt the cogency 
of tliis second argument, since it touches each of us 
personally. However expressed, it amounts to a 
statement which is valid in application to any art—that 
learning why a work appeals to you or does not appeal 
to you gives you not only the right to have an opinion 
about it, but also the pleasure of having a reasoned 
opinion. This is in itself a gain, a satisfaction won 
from reading. 

Our conclusion must be that some knowledge of 
the craftsmanship of writing necessarily opens to us 
pleasures in reading which its absence inevitably pre¬ 
cludes. A balanced view of the dispute is obtained if 
we see that, in reading, we must neither miss tlie 
genius of a w'ork by noticing only its craftsmansliip, 
nor be blind to its technical perfection through in¬ 
ability to see how the genius is transferred to us 
through the medium of words and tlie arrangements of 
literary body. 

With this view most writers and readers may be 
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taken to agree, unless they are prepared to dispute the 
statement that an author who is deficient in craftsman¬ 
ship necessarily fails to give all his meaning to the 
reader, together with its imaginative or emotional 
background, in the same way that a painter or a 
musician cannot possibly give all his conception to his 
students if his technical training is inadequate to the 
task in hand. This being so, it is equally clear that the 
reader who has some knowledge of critical apparatus 
will be so much the better able to receive what the 
author has put into his book. 

(iii) The Critical Reader 

This is the explanation of such particulars of 
literary criticism as appear in this book. They may 
be used or not. A reader who decides to make little 
use of them should not consider himself unduly 
ignorant or hopelessly crippled in his journeyings in 
the land of books. At most he has cut off from him¬ 
self certain pleasures of reading for the attainment of 
which he may feel he has not leisure to prepare. No 
one can quarrel with him, provided he keeps his self- 
imposed limitation in mind when passing judgment on 
his authors. 

Undoubtedly no one will be disposed to quarrel 
with him who reflects on the fact that, as his taste for 
reading increases, this too diffident reader will almost 
certainly turn to careful consideration of matters he 
is at present disposed to neglect. For reading will 
make him observant and sensitive to the finer effects 
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of what he reads. He will wonder where lies the 
magic of 


or of 


Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

(Keats.) 


or 


Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten in the dint of armed heels— 

And on a sudden, lo 1 the level lake 
And the long glories of the winter moon. 

(Tennyson.) 

of 


“ And there was Claverhouse, as beautiful as when he 
lived, with his lor^, dark, curled locks, streaming down 
over his laced buft-coat, and his left hand always on his 
right spule-blade to hide the wound that the silver bullet 
had made.” 

(Scott.) 

or of 


” In that dry desert of learning, we gather strength 
and patience, and a strange and insatiable thirst of know¬ 
ledge. The ruined monuments of antiquity are also 
there, and the fragments of buried cities (under which 
the adder lurks), and cool springs, and green sunny spots, 
and the whirlwind and the lion’s roar, and the shadow of 
angelic wings.” 

(Hazlitt.) 

And when he has begun to notice, to savour, to pass 
sentences through his lips and to let images float in 
his mind, he will begin to have a growing curiosity to 
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know why words have fascinated him. Disregarding 
arguments, he will turn to the study of technique with 
pleasure, and find in it an understanding of his author 
not far removed from possession of his mind and 
artistry. 

Without further preliminary, we may now take our 
first step towards close knowledge of books, make our 
bow to our authors, by looking to see what qualities 
we require, apart from anything specialised, if we are 
to read with the maximum of contentment and profit. 
When we have considered ourselves, we can begin to 
inspect those who stand behind their books, not 
necessarily anxious that you or I should read, but 
certainly requiring that, if we enter into their works, we 
should offer them the courtesy of being in the proper 
frame of mind and disposition. For only then can we 
estimate how those books are to be used, as a pro¬ 
digious writer and reader has advised :— 

“ Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but 
to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested; that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts; others to be read but not curiously; and some 
few to be read w^holly, and with diligence and attention. 

(Bacon : Of Studies.) 
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Chapter Two 

The Reader 

Meeting someone through the medium of a book is at 
least as difficult as an introduction and communication 
by letter. They can understand each other only at 
second hand in its most remote degrees. That is to 
say, the reader has one statement to consider, and that 
is irrevocable; the author has to address himself to 
someone he cannot know personally but only in so far 
as he knows men in general. 

The inevitable result of these conditions of approach 
is that the author must take every possible measure 
to ensure that he evokes in the reader exactly the 
responses he wishes. Since it would be impractical in 
this book to suppose otherwise, and since it deals 
chiefly with the reading of worthwlule books—the 
“ classics ” and modern books that may some day 
attain classical rank—we must take it that he has done 
so. In other words, we must suppose that he knows 
his craft and has employed it skilfully. 

(i) Amiability 

For the reader these conditions imply that he must 

try to meet the author’s careful presentation of what 

he has to say. He must take his part in overcoming 
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the difficulties that attend their communication. At 
the outset, then, we must try to obtain a clear idea of 
what qualities he should cultivate in order to fulfil his 
part of the joint activity of reading. 

Probably the first lesson is that he will benefit by 
approaching his books with friendliness, with a certain 
amiable disposition to be interested or pleased. 

This does not mean that he should for a moment lay 
aside his right to disagree or to query or to criticise, 
or to find a page tedious. It requires only that he 
should not do any of these things lightly or quickly, if 
only because he may be to blame rather than the author. 
For instance, he must be reasonably indulgent to his 
author’s mannerisms, such as Meredith’s inverted 
phrases (“ Chimed they in one ”, etc.), just as he would 
not neglect the conversation of someone who occasion¬ 
ally dropped his aitches. Montgomery Belgion deals 
with the matter roundly by advising us to always 
open a good book bearing in mind that we have come 
into the presence of one of our betters . That is 
plain speaking, and no sensible man, recollecting the 
pains the author has taken in the writing of a book 
(Belgion carefully confines his remark to ‘ good 
books), will resent it. The advice urges us “ to go to 
those actual pieces of writing which are a part of 
literature in an appropriate spirit of humility . 

It is further necessary that a reader should choose 
his books according to his temporary inclinations and 
moods. To take up Hobbes’s Leviathan when you are 
tired out and worried is unfair to yourself as well as 
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to 1 lobhcs; it would be more sensible to give yourself 
a cliancc of chuckling over Sairey Gamp’s taking tea 
with Betsy Prig. Authors arc patient; many of them 
have waited for centuries to offer you their works; 
there will be no loss but only gain if you postpone the 
planned reading of V^anity Vair and turn to Law’s 
Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Hife, or neglect one 
of Cranmer’s Sermons for a story by Leonard Merrick. 
This sensible advice should be followed whenever we 
find ourselves genuinely out of sympathy with a book. 
Perhaps the author has gone off into a long digression 
through which it is wearisome to follow him, or per¬ 
haps it is you who have flagged on the journey. 
Whether the tedium is due to you or to your book, turn 
to something else for a time and all will be well. 
Variety in reading is as sensible as variety in conversa¬ 
tion, although there are people whose earnestness in 
the pursuit of “ good ” books blinds them to the fact. 
They clench their teeth and stick resolutely to Pope’s 
translation of The Odyssey long after they should have 
paused to take temporary refreshment with John 
Gilpin or gone to a ball with Elizabeth Bennett. 

(ii) Freedom 

This necessity for variety in reading brings us to a 
third suggestion which most readers have found useful 
—that we should read several books simultaneously. 
A lecturer whose interest in reading, apart from books 
his professional duties required him to read, was 
mainly in informative reading, told me that each 
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winter he read through one history, one or two bio¬ 
graphies, and several works of one fiction writer. 
Thus he would read Lingard’s volumes, or Trevelyan s 
books on the reign of Queen Anne, Boswell s of 
Johnson or the unduly neglected Forster^s and Times 
of Oliver Goldsmith^ and several books by Dickens. 
Of course, he made time for other books also, but he 
planned his reading on these lines and found great 
enjoyment in it. Others will adapt it according to 
their tastes, not necessarily planning by authors but 
by subjects. For example, they may wish to have 
always available one book of scientific interest, one of 
biography, and one of fiction. In addition they will 
keep to hand certain old favourites who can be relied 
upon to meet the needs of every mood, grave or gay. 
Incidentally, it is surprising to find what books people 
cherish for their hours of greatest difficulty. A 
lawyer told me that his favourite was Whitaker"*s 
^Imanacky since its contents are infinitely varied 
(apart from the history, geography, statistics about 
everything, and current affairs, I notice entries on 
subjects as diverse as the size of a rising moon, and 
fishes’ feeding cries and love songs), and a well-lcnown 
theologian always relies on Tove and the Ironmonger, 
just as you or I might take up The Diary of a "Nobody or 
something by Jerome K. Jerome. 

(iii) Patience 

In case this advice may be construed as meaning 
that, apart from intervals during which we may law- 
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fully seek only recreation in our reading, we should 
conscientiously grind away at books which we find 
dull, trying to support ourselves by the thought that 
others have decided they are among the “ ought to be 
read ” volumes, I think we may dare to make a further 
rule or suggestion. This is that we should read only 
what interests us. 

The rule is not as daring as it appears, although it 
seems to run counter to the need for persistence in 
making the acquaintance of authors who are wholly 
strange to us. Perhaps it will be clearer if we see why 
this persistence is necessary, and when it is to be 
applied. 

Patience in continuing our approach to an author 
is necessary when his manner of writing is wholly 
unfamiliar to us, as Jeremy Taylor’s is to anyone 
whose previous reading has not taken him farther 
back than the year 1800, or who is writing of matters 
of which we are largely ignorant, as we may find in 
reading some of Watts-Dunton’s critical articles. We 
cannot expect that a man’s wholly personal way of 
writing, which we may exemplify by mentioning 
Carlyle, will be immediately acceptable to us. Nor 
can we trust that the meaning, the point of view, of a 
writer who deals with facts beyond our knowledge, or 
whose way of looking at them has been perceived only 
in part, will at once engross our whole interest. In 
reading him we know that many discriminating people 
have come to regard him as the author of work with 
lasting value. We wish to find out why they came to 
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that conclusion and, even more, to possess ourselves 
of what is of value in him. In tr}’ing to accomplish 
these aims we find his books dull or irritating or 
distasteful to us every time we read them. 

This distressing fact must be faced and accepted. 
It does not mean that other people’s estimate of the 
author is wrong. We know that. We ought also 
to know that it does not mean that we are at fault 


either. It means nothing more than that, for the time 
being, we are not sufficiently developed to use these 
books. Perhaps our familiarity with literary style is 
too small to enable us to deal easily with tlois author’s 
mode of expression; perhaps our factual knowledge of 
his subject is too incomplete for us to follow his line 
of thought; perhaps our emotions or our imagination 
ate being stimulated in new ways to which they are 
too unaccustomed to respond. There are other 
possible explanations of the dullness we find in the 
author, but no explanation should lead us to suppose 
that we are incapable of getting the best out of him. 
The day for doing so has not yet come. This is not 
to say that it will not come. 

The growth of understanding, of the power to feel, 
of the imagination, of knowledge, which reading 
causes in us is a guarantee that, sooner or later, we 
s all return to this disappointing author and find a 
profitable enjoyment in his works. 

From what has been written about this point, two 
t oughts emerge which will repay consideration, 
e ore we pass on to our next suggestion as to the 
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frame of mind which v/e should develop in order to 
get the best out of our reading. 

The first is that we should be on our guard against 
suspecting an author of heaviness or obscurity. 
Although the idea may at first appear unlikely, we 
must realise that what we suppose to be an author^s 
dullness may be his intentional reticence. It is the 
equivalent of the deliberate under-writing by which 
emphasis is secured exactly where the writer intends it 
to fall. As an example of this, notice the ending of 
Chapter XXXII of Vanity Fair :— 

“ All our friends took their share and fought like men 
in the great licld. All day long . . . the lines of the 
dauntless English infantry were receiving and repelling 
the furious charges of the French horsemen. Guns 
which were heard at Brussels were ploughing up their 
ranks, and comrades falling, and the resolute survivors 
closing in. Towards evening, the attack of the French 
. , . slackened in its fury. They had other foes besides 
the British to engage, and were preparing for a final on¬ 
set. It came at last; the columns of the Imperial Guard 
marched up the hill of Saint Jean, at length and at once 
to sweep the English from the height which they had 
maintained all day, in spite of all : unscarred by the 
thunder of the artillery, which hurled death from the 
English line—the dark rolling column passed on. It 
seemed almost to crest the eminence, when it began to 
wave and falter. Then it stopped, still facing the shot. 
Then at last the English troops rushed from the post 
from which no enemy had been able to dislodge them, 
and the Guard turned and fled. 

No more firing was heard at Brussels—the pursuit 
rolled miles away. Darkness came down on the field 
and city : and Amelia was praying for George, who was 
lying on his face, dead, with a bullet through his heart.” 
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Here Thackeray decided that the best way to shock 
us by the news of George’s death was to lull us into a 
comfortable sense of security by hints that all was well 
ended with victory, until the brief announcement of 
the tragedy could fall upon us in one decisive stroke. 
There is no building up of dramatic detail on dramatic 
detail, each forecasting some climax. There is only 
the opposite to this method, and a far more effective 
means is employed. 

Now, writers know well that constant daylight is 
wearying, that the unceasing sound of a horn tires and 
annoys. They do not, therefore, always write at top 
pitch, just as painters skilfully plan their shadows so 
as to secure exactly the right effect for their high 
lights, instead of using bright colours for every detail 
of their pictures. A writer, knowing well what is to 
come and balancing it against what has gone before, 
may decide that quite lengthy parts of liis book must 
be subdued in tone and undistinguished in diction. 
He may even give us pages of words that are rough 
to our tongue, strung together so as to give an 
uneven or possibly jerky effect to what is written. 
The result may annoy the inexperienced reader, 
but the alert reader will suspect a purpose behind 
this style. He will not resent being forced to stay 
awake while he passes through pages of this prose. 
He may even enjoy the fact that he is being 
compelled to read slowly and carefully and thought¬ 
fully. 

Consequently we should not always take it for 
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granted that a seeming prosiness in a book is a fault 

its author could not avoid. 

If we should make this mistake, we might also miss 
the point of the writer’s style in another way. There 
are times when authors—and some authors are notably 
expert in this kind of writing—deliberately remove 
sharpness from their prose. In it is no crystal clear¬ 
ness, no sharp edged image, no definition of colour, 
no crispness of phrase, but instead a blend, a mist, 
an impression, a smoothness almost irritating in its 
elusiveness. The mind is attracted by the meaning of 
sentences, yet finds it impossible to see at once pre¬ 
cisely what that meaning is; the imagination moves, 
but is bailled by the almost wholly shapeless colours 
that arc placed before it; the prose slips by, beautiful 
but vapid, too quickly for the reader who is trying to 
halt it and fasten it to certainty of impression. 

All this is done with great skill, for various reasons, 
but usually because the writer wishes to evoke in you 
the reaction his material caused in him. He is not 
unable to tell you succinctly what he has in mind, and 
it is rash to assume that what he has written is faulty. 
You will usually find that when a literary craftsman 
presents you with extensive passages of this kind, he is 
giving you two things—his meaning and the atmo¬ 
sphere which he wishes should accompany it. Only 
a skilled writer can do it and only a tyro would decide 
that he is wanting in clearness. You will find many 
passages of this kind in Henry James—passages often 
lengthy, which will, when you have become familiar 
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with them, be pleasurably and appreciatively re-read 
many times. 

Another occasion for such writing is found when 
an author is dealing with matters in themselves obscure. 
His mind has seen things which most minds are 
too limited to perceive, and which he can view only 
in shadowy outline. They are abstractions, perhaps 
lightly involved in nature, forms seen as in a glass 
darkly, things remote from our material world or 
worldly experience. Those things he has been able 
to express in words, and can we find fault if what he 
writes is shadowed or filled with the brightness that 
falls from the air ? A warning against such complaints 
is contained in C. E. Montague’s reminder that we 
must observe the difference between “ expression of 
obscurity and obscurity of expression 

To illustrate the meaning of what has been written 
is difficult because it refers to passages of some length, 
and for such quotation there is no space. But the 
kind of t hin g referred to can be indicated by short 
quotations, although the brevity is actually an aid to 
their clearness. 

Take the centuries-old stan2a in which at least the 
second line demands thought:— 

Western wind, when wilt thou blow ? 

That the small rain down can rain. 

Christ, if my love were in my arms 
And I in my bed again. 

Only by the use of thought and imagination can the 
relevance of that line, not to mention the first, to the 
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last two lines be seen. Indeed, it may be a hopeless 
puzzle for some time and the stanza may remain 
“ obscure ” through long meditation. It has a haunt- 
ing appeal, and will finally soak into the mind, per¬ 
meating it even as love has saturated the emotions of 
the speaker. And by doing so it reveals its metaphor. 
Was there ever a better way by which the author could 
transfer to you the whole emotion as well as the 
thought he wished to convey ? Try to do it in any 
other way and you find that you have achieved 
nothing more than a rather bare statement, in no way 
memorable or really moving. Yet by what seems to be 
obscure writing, the poet has given it magic. 

Now consider these three phrases ;—■ 

(i) Happy eyes. 

(ii) Lovely, shining eyes. 

(iii) Laughing, restless eyes that speak. 

The third is far older than the stanza previously 
quoted. There is nothing obscure this time; only 
the perfect expression of qualities which cannot be 
captured and imprisoned in words. You know that 
the phrase is immeasurably better than the first or 
second; you know what it means and you see the 
eyes for yourself. 

Follow it up by a few lines which do exactly the 
same thing :— 

The brown waves of fog toss up to me 
Twisted faces from the bottom of the street, 

And tear from a passer-by in muddy skirts 
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An aimless smile that hovers in the air 
And vanishes along the level of the roofs. 

Again we have an impression and a fact so abstract 
that they cannot be expressed except by an exaggera¬ 
tion and a fantasy which result in unusual writing. 
Going farther, into a quotation which may seem both 
obscure and filled with a too vague suggestion, we 
turn to 

When evening quickens faintly in the street, 

Wakening the appetites of life in some 

And to others bringing the hoston 'Evening Transcript^ 

I mount the steps and ring the bell, turning 
Wearily, as one would turn to nod good-bye to Roche¬ 
foucauld, 

If the street were time and he at the end of the street. 

And I say “ Cousin Harriet, here is the Boston Evening 

Transcript 

These short quotations, from poems by T. S. Eliot, 
are concrete expressions of wholly abstract ideas. 
The more concrete an abstraction is made, the farther 
it is brought from its own world into ours, the less 
perfect it is when we receive it. Good writers, whose 
aim is to give us the gleam or the shadow, the insub¬ 
stantial thing, take pains to bring it no nearer our 
world than they must in order to draw it within 
range of our vision. This implies the stretching of 
words to the utmost limit of their meaning. That is 
why stanzas like the above may appear elusive in 
meaning. The elusiveness is actually the worldng of 
our minds in a rarified atmosphere. Tliey are un¬ 
steady, hard to concentrate, to make penetrating. 

VOL. I, B 
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rhe author is not at fault : rather we arc untrained to 
follow him to the far lands he visits, although those 
lands may be but the depths of our own selves. 

Finally let us take two extracts from Rebecca 
West’s The Retw/i of the Soldier^ partly tor the sake of 
prose examples and partly because the author char¬ 
acteristically closes each with something concrete 
which hardens the preceding impressions and sugges¬ 
tions and moods into definite tact. The point about 
them is that the fact is given only when its significance 
has been attached to it. Not all authors do tliis as 
reliably and definitely as Miss West, but the tiling is 
done and, if we miss the point when they do it, it 
means only that we have not yet trained ourselves to 
due alertness. 

Writing of Chris and his first love, the author tells 
us :— 


‘Mn the liquefaction of colours which happens on a 
summer evening, when the green grass seemed like a 
precious fluid poured out on the earth and dripping over 
to the river, and the chestnut candles were no longer 
proud flowers, but just wet, white lights in the humid 
mass of the tree, when the brown earth seemed just a 
little denser than the water, Margaret also participated. 
Chris explained this part of his story stumblingly, but I 
too have watched people 1 loved in the dusk and I know 
what he meant. As she sat in the punt while he ferried 
himself across it was no longer visible that her fair hair 
curled diffidently and that its rather wandering parting 
was a little on one side; that her straight brows, which 
were a little darker than her hair, were nearly always 
contracted in a frown of conscientious speculation; 
that her mouth and chin were noble yet delicate as 
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flowers; that hef shoulders were slightly hunched 
because her yoxing body, like a lily stem, found it 
difficult to manage its own tallness. She was then just 
a girl in white who lifted a white' face or drooped a dull 
gold head. And as that she was nearer to him than at 
any other time. That he loved her, in this twilight 
which obscured all the physical details which he adored, 
seemed to him a guarantee that theirs was a changeless 
love which would persist if she were old or maimed or 
disfigured. He stood beside the crazy post where the 
bell hung and watched the white figure take the punt over 
the black waters, mount the grey steps and assume their 
greyness, become a green shade in the green darkness of 
the foliage-darkened lawn, and he exulted in that 
guarantee.’’ 


There is no need for further comment on this 
passage, and we come to the next, which will repay 
re-reading after we have thought about it. 

j It was one of those draggled days, so common at the 
end of March, when a garden looks at its worst. The 
wind that was rolling up to check a show of sunshine 
had taken away the cedar’s dignity of solid shade, had 

j 1 firs beating their arms together and had 

filled the sky with glaring grey clouds that dimmed the 
brilliance of the crocus. It was to give gardens a point 
on days such as these, when the planned climax of this 
imwer bed and that stately tree goes for nothing, that 
the old gardeners raised statues in their lawns and walls, 
large things in a subject, mossy Tritons or nymphs— 
with an urn, that held the eye. Even so in this unrestful 
^rden one’s eye lay on the figure in the yellow raincoat 
that was standing still in the middle of the lawn.” 

Analysing this short passage reveals its plan. It 
consists of four sentences. The first is a plain state¬ 
ment of fact. The second is “ difficult ” because it 
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is compact with things that can be perceived instantly, 
but are most difficult to express. Only genius can do 
it without a series of statements which leaves us with 
facts alone, a handful of fingered petals from which 
the perfume has escaped. In this second sentence 
the writer has given us four facts descriptive of the 
garden, only one of which (about the firs) is simple. 
The other ideas arc complex, and the reason for this 
is easy to understand. Measurably this sentence is 
three-quarters “ obscure ” because its writer wishes to 
give a description mostly in terms wliich arc un¬ 
defined. The impact on the imagination yields only 
images whose outlines are uncertain, except under 
close scrutiny, running over each other’s boundaries, 
so that the whole picture is slightly blurred, seen 
hazily. 

Then comes the third sentence, suddenly snapping 
into focus the mental images wc are receiving—sub¬ 
stituting a new idea for the mind to focus upon, but an 
idea associated with the idea of garden with whicli it is 
already dealing. Finally, in the fourth sentence, the 
fully focused vision of the reader is directed exclusively 
to one object, the figure in the yellow raincoat^ whose 
appearance is a climax in the chapter. 

These four sentences are masterly in their technique. 
Looking back at them we can see how a garden has 
been described, as it was at a particular moment, and 
that it was described for a purpose: as a setting to a 
figure. Almost anyone could have done that neces¬ 


sary work reasonably well without giving 


us anytliing 
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valuable or at all memorable. But here we have the 
delicacy of exquisite perception conveyed in words of 
great beauty; we have something -wholly satisfying 
in thought and expression; beyond all, we have per¬ 
fection of the method chosen to secure the desired end 
—our undivided attention to the right place. In 
these four sentences alone is the difference between 
writing of “ classic standard and the competent work 
of hundreds of other writers who would have been 
content with 

‘‘ The figure in the yellow raincoat stood still upon the 
lawn, under the grey sky of wind-tossed clouds that cast 
their shadows after the fitful gleams of sunshine of that 
wild March day.’* 

(iv) Choice 

From our last rule—that -we should approach our 
books with patience, and from the points we have 
found developing from it—wx turn inevitably to a 
further precept : that we should prefer the original 
best authors to their imitators. This is by no means 
the same thing as saying that we should read nothing 
but the classics of English literature. The opinion 
has already been expressed that we should read what 
we enjoy, provided that we do not, for the sake of 
excitement or mere recreation, read so much of what 
is W'orthJess in literary value as to vitiate our taste for 
what is good. The rule means no more than that v/e 
should read first the works of those authors who have 
made an original contribution to literature. 

Many of these authors have been followed by others 
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whom wc may hesitate to call imitators, since the word 
has a connotation of cheapness. It is better to say 
that they have been followed by writers who have 
found in them qualities similar to their own. Their 
reaction to certain authors has included the discovery 
that they also can express themselves adequately after 
the manner of their originals. So schools of writers 
have grown up. The suggestion is that, if you wish 
to read books belonging to such a school, you ought 
to go first to its original. To take an example from 
current fiction, if you want to know what the Heming¬ 
way school of writing is, read Hemingway. 

It may be objected, not without some reason, that 
followers have at times improved on their masters, and 
that the best of a kind is not always the first of its kind. 
This argument seems to miss the point of the usual 
purpose for which we read works which can be 
classified as belonging to one group of writers. 

The first approach to such a body is to discern how 
it differs from what has gone before it, or from 
contemporary writing. It is not to become acquainted 
with the most representative or the most valuable 
work the school has produced. Previously to that, 
it is wise to sample the flavour of the dish before 
new and perhaps better ways of cooking it were dis¬ 
covered. By doing this you will be able to perceive 
more personally how the new form of style or mode of 
thought, or whatever it may be, appeared to its 
founder, so that you not only gain a clearer idea of its 
relationship to its period, but also an idea of how it 
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appeared to its author. For instance, you will find in 
many books an explanation of Wordsworth’s aims in 
the publication of the Lineal Ballads. Nowhere will 
you find those aims as convincingly expressed as in the 
poet’s own statement by way of preface to the second 
edition. His words have a personal quality so strong 
that it is difficult not to see his point of view. Clearly 
this must be the starting point, this conversation with 
the man who began a revolution. From here we can 
turn to others, to Coleridge or Hazlitt or De Quincey, 
if we wish to know what they thought about either his 
theory or practice. Or we may listen to later writers 
who will point out to us the limitations of the theory 
enunciated and analyse its merits. 

The same principle should guide our reading of 
any group of authors. If you wish to become 
acquainted with the Novel of Manners, you may be 
advised to read what is probably the best of its best 
representatives, Fielding’s Tom Jones^ the story of the 
foundling, brought up by the excellent Squire All¬ 
worthy, who passes through a thousand scrapes in Ids 
hot-blooded career and brings us into contact with 
people worth meeting, in Squire Western and his 
daughter and Parson Adams, in the hurly-burly of 
eighteenth-century England. But to get the best out 
of all the Novels of Manners it is wise to begin at the 
beginning with Richardson’s Clarissa Harlo'sve. You 
will probably find the story much too long and fre¬ 
quently tedious. It moves slowly. But it was vastly 
different from anything that went before it and it has 
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excellence. It is human; it is genuine; it is our 
greatest novel of sentiment. You will notice that it 
was not Richardson’s first novel, but his best—the 
best work of a man who brought us a new kind of 
novel and probably did not realise its full merit him¬ 
self. That is why we choose it instead of its pre¬ 
decessor, Pamela^ which stirred Fielding into writing 
his History of Joseph Andrews and his Friendy Air, 
Abraham Adams, so continuing the innovations of 
Richardson. 

He surpassed liis master—but not in everything. 
Richardson shows more knowledge of the human 
heart inside a few pages than Fielding has achieved 
^ in his volumes. For his part. Fielding knows more 

j about life. But it was sentiment that began this 

; school, especially feminine sentiment, and a reading 

of all its examples will not show you the essence of tliis 
kind of novel unless you turn to Richardson. 

I Do not be scTupulous to read every line of every 

page of Clarissa. Do not be so superficial as to skim 
through its chapters. Give it a reading which will 
show you why, in its day, it was acclaimed by thou¬ 
sands of readers as a book without which life would be 
incomplete. It is worth doing this for, in spite of its 
faults, it has the essential elements of great tragedy. 

Next we come to a suggestion which is really a caution. 

* 

j (v) Order 

! Above all other dangers be on your guard against 

] promiscuity in reading : I have often wondered how 

1 
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many readers fall by the wayside because they flit to 
and fro across the road, from field to field and into 
lanes, in order to collect every flower that pleases or 
at least tempts them. The symptoms of this light¬ 
headedness are sudden, fierce enthusiasms, attacks of 
disgust, occasional depressions, complete disregard of 
the difference between the seventeenth century and 
the twentieth, a persistent tendency to mix Michael 
Sadleir and Swinburne, Keats and Matthew Arnold, 
Thomas Hardy and De Quincey. The reader’s 
feverish zeal prevents his realising that his enthusiasm 
is burning him up and that the excesses to which it 
drives him are debauching his taste for books. His 
condition may last for a few years, after which he will 
cease from reading the literary reviews, turn to some 
active hobby, and give it as his considered opinion 
that reading is an impractical affair the value of which 
is greatly exaggerated. 

In other instances readers of tough constitution, in 
whom the erratic fever burned more slowly, avoid 
its fatal stroke and carry it with them throughout their 
lives. They are dissipated in taste, muddled in 
critical appreciation, drifting from novelty to novelty, 
filled with enthusiasm for the book of the moment, 
stuffed with rash conclusions, and unaware of most of 
the finer or less obvious pleasures of reading. Always 
talking about books, and ready to plunge deeply into 
literary discussions, they drift through a world in 
which everything that is not a valley is a mountain, 
little suspecting that they have forfeited their right 
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to the name of “ reader They are usually to be de¬ 
tected by the fact that their conversation about the giants 
of literature is almost inexhaustible, but their know¬ 
ledge of the minor authors, who have immeasurable 
treasures to offer us, is negligible. Apart from the fact 
that they arc happy in their unsuspected condition, it 
is doubtful whether their fate is not worse than that of 
those who succumbed to their early enthusiasm. 

These reflections bring us to the final rule we need 
to make to ensure steady and reasonably rapid pro¬ 
gress in our reading—that it should be ordered. 

The plan on which its order is based is of less 
importance than the fact that there is a plan. It may 
be that the reading follows a period of literature, such 
as the growth of the essay in the eighteenth century 
or the rise and progress of Elizabethan drama. By 
following a plan of this kind, in sections not necessarily 
chronological in order, a reader gains the advantage of 
acquiring a sound knowledge of the whole range of 
English literature. 

Of course, it may not be his wish to study English 
literature, since this is. after all, definitely a study, 
and not necessarily to be desired by everyone. Alany 
readers will reasonably be content to follow their 
personal interests, which may be confined to drama or 
political writings or lyrical poetry or almost any com¬ 
bination of the classes into which books or authors may 
be divided. Since we read to gain, it is reasonable to 
confine our reading to the kinds of books which arc 
likely to yield us what we are seeking. 
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Allowing, then, for whatever purposes may govern 
our approach to books, the fact remains that ordered 
reading will best assist the fulfilment of those pur¬ 
poses. It is also true that a plan can easily be contrived 
by which order can be brought into our work and 
pleasure. 


(vi) Biography 

For instance, the scope of reading and our under¬ 
standing of what is read can be greatly increased by 
a reading which may appear to be unnecessary around 
the subject. By this I mean that the reading which 
obviously must be done should be followed up by at 
least an examination of other books which may be 
related to the subject already explored. If your 
interest happens to be Tennyson, seek far and wide for 
expressions of opinion about his work. This search 
will take you to literary reviews of his time, the letters 
of his contemporaries, the monographs and studies 
which have appeared betw'een his death and our day, 
and to critical histories of nineteenth-centurv literature. 
Even these sources of information by no means ex¬ 
haust the possibilities of research open to any reader 
who has access to nothing more specialised than the 
libraries of our towns and cities. By the time he has 
got well into his task he will have a large amount of 
matter collected for consideration. He will have 
received many sidelights on his subject far more 
valuable than any one book, however able, could have 
given him, since he has secured them from their origin. 
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He has consulted widely. After carefully evaluating 
the opinions he has received and comparing them 
with each other, he is in a position in which he can also 
pass judgment on the authoritative statements of 
biographers and eminent critics. By following this 
kind of plan he has himself slowly acquired the 
ability to estimate the worth of the opinions which, 
at an earlier stage in his work, were the primary objects 
of his inquiries. 

The last idea need not be outlined any further. 
\Vc turn from it to another way to bring order into any 
course of reading. This is the method of biographical 
study. Every author is the more profitable and 
pleasing to us if he is detached from the library index 
card and allowed to become a living acquaintance 
with whom we may hold conversation wherever we 
wash. When we can sec him, with reasonable 
accuracy, as he is or was, when we have met his 
friends, entertained him to dinner with them, walked 
in his garden or climbed into his garret, wc have 
become accustomed to his atmosphere. Tins means 
that w'e have enlarged our capacity to understand him. 
The man himself rather than his opinions, or his 
friends* view's about his opinions, is here the subject 
of our interest. Knowdedge of him shows us his 
motives, reveals the reasons and emotions which 
inclined him to w'rite what he did, and explains his 
individuality as a writer. 

Through the sympathetic knowledge gained in this 
way, even authors for whom wx have small affection, 
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either towards their views or towards themselves, are 
more readily and accurately appreciated by us. We 
apprehend something of the black shadow hanging 
over Cowper, and with it see his delicacy of eager 
friendship and his thought for others; we read the 
revolutionary Mary Wollstonccraft, and remember 
that after she had seen the French king on his way to 
execution she confessed that, for the first time, she 
could not extinguish her candle at night; we read the 
venomous mockery Pope spat at his enemies and 
recall his infinite patience with his work and with his 
puny body held together in its ghastly frame; we 
think of Johnson the pontifical, and then we see him 
sweating over his meals, with veins standing out on 
his forehead, and yet again we see him praying to his 
Maker for forgiveness and atoning for his sins, such 
as they may have been, by fasting and meditation; 
we hear the fulsome flatteries of Disraeli and see the 
fantastic sight of his dress and toilet, and we observe 
him going home in the small hours to a house brilliantly 
lit in welcome from his beloved Mary Anne, to whom 
he pays that most astounding and sincere compliment, 
that she looked after him as well as if she had been his 
mistress. 

Piece by piece the puzzle that is man, the fragment 
we know and the more revealing fragment we did 
not know, come together. Then our authors are ours. 
Among our books we are not among shelved volumes, 
but among people, with their oddities and foibles, 
virtues and vices, courage and fear, their posed exhibi* 
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lions of self and their indeliberate revelations. Of all 
this we make free, for we are readers of books and the 
Intimate of their authors whether they will it or not. 

Here in capitulation are our principles—an un¬ 
feigned friendliness to authors; a resolution to read 
what we enjoy and are, from time to time, interested to 
fead ; a variety of books always to be at our disposal; 
a decision to read the best of original authors before 
studying their followers; an ordered method of 
reading. 

Many things have been written about readers and 
wise counsels have often been offered to them. From 
them all, the suggestions made here have received a 
general approval, since they recommend themselves as 
the most helpful. 

Now it is time to end thinking of ourselves and to 
spend some time in thinking of authors. In doing so 
we shall find that we become involved in an inquiry 
jnto that most vexed probletU-^Litcrary Style. 


I 




Chapter Three 

The Author 


Buffon’s celebrated definition of style, Te style^ c'est 
Vhomme meme^ makes an excellent opening to this 
chapter, for its theme is that Style is the man himself. 
We have spent some time in considering ourselves as 
readers and in forming a picture of the kind of person 
a reader should be if he is to become a free and pros¬ 
perous citizen of the world of books. It is now time 
to think about authors. 

If these chapters were being written for writers 
as well as for readers, we would take our next step for¬ 
ward by analysing the personal qualities which are 
likeliest to guarantee success, and the ability they must 
acquire and the craft they must learn in order to 
qualify for success. By “ success I mean, of course, 
the attainment of their purpose, and not mammoth 
sales figures. These two forms of “ success are in 
, no way similar and often do not coincide, as many 
authors who desired both have found. 

Since this book is offered to the interest of readers 
alone, however, the aspect of authorship we must 
examine is the nature of that thing which impels a 
man to put his thoughts on paper as well as he can, so 
that others may read them. For most authors cer- 
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tainly write with publication in mind, either by limited 
circulation among friends or by the organised issue of 
what is written. The point need not concern us 
greatly, since we are not trying to form a definition, 
and therefore need not be anxious because our idea 
seems to rob Pepys, for example, of the title of aittbor. 
Whether it does or not, he remains a writer whose 
private pages will fascinate and delight their readers 
for many a generation to come. If we feel any 
scruple in the matter, we need not accept the intention 
to publish, even in its most limited sense, as being 
in the mind of an author. There is much to be said, 
wliich it would be irrelevant to our purpose for us to 
say here, for omitting that part of our original state¬ 
ment. On balance you may eventually decide that it 
should be included, but this docs not matter a great 
deal, for our essential point is that an author is one 
who must write his thoughts, and do so as ably as he 
can. Our interest in this point is to discover what 
kind of person he is. 

At first inspection this interest may appear super¬ 
fluous to success in reading and possibly impertinent. 
Yet the longer we think about it, and the more we 
consider certain fundamental questions which arise 
about books, the more definitely are we guided back 
to it, since it seems to be inextricably connected 
with what is written. Above all, as will be suggested 
in this chapter, it is essential to an examination ot 
the nature of literary style. We will begin our inquiry 
at this point. 
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(i) The First Essential 

In spite of the constant assertions, since the earliest 
beginnings of the literature about books which we 
call literary criticism, that there is something which 
we call style, there is an opposite and not so vener¬ 
ably ancient view that the thing does not exist. 
Clearly this is a point we must deal with first. 

If literary style is something we think we see in 
books but which in fact is not a definable reality, 
what makes the difference between two kinds of writ¬ 
ing ? What is it, essentially, which makes the differ¬ 
ence between the following :— 

The bubbling wine in the cup. 

Beaded bubbles winking at the brim ? 

Both images express the same idea as seen by different 
people. The difference between them is not that one 
has taken some pains to express himself more vividly 
and exactly than the other; it is that the writer of the 
second line saw something different from what the first 

O 

writer saw. Both looked at the same thing, but only 
one of them saw something that moved him so deeply 
that he described it perfectly—transferred it to you and 
me so as to pass on his reaction to it. 

Yet it is the perception that is significant, and 
more important than the author’s ability to convey his 
idea to us. To make this clear let us concentrate on 
It for a few minutes. 

R. L. Stevenson has related that two lines from 
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Meredith’s nocturne exhilarated and excited him so 
greatly that he went about shouting them. 

Lovely arc the curves of the white owl sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star. 

There they are in all their simple beauty, and we can 
share something of Stevenson’s joy in them. We 
know what he means when he says they excited him, 
for have we not all been haunted by some line in much 
the same way ? 1 remember still, and can easily feel 

now, the shaking a line gave me when 1 first heard it in 

boyhood :— 

On a bare hill raise the dark standard. 

Poetry is full of these lines. Othello is about to 
kill Desdemona :— 

Put out the light, and then put out the light. 

Antony to Cleopatra :— 

1 am dying. Egypt, dying. 

Webster has 

Cover her face : mine eyes dazzle ; she died young. 

If we allow ourselves more tlian one line in which 
to feel this magic, this power to thrill, we find quota¬ 
tions tumbling into our minds, and in every mind is 

Keats’s 

Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

To passages or even lines of the kind quoted we all 
respond because there is in us, as in their authors. 
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Some Complex unity of thought and vision and 
emotion that responds to what they suggest. Every 
how and again someo'rle from among the commonalty 
of us take6 his pen and gives us in prose or poetry an 
addition to our literature. When this happens we 
realise that this someone, who may be an ordinary¬ 
looking and unimpressive person, has the power to 
perceive what we either do not see or see only in part; 
we realise that he has also the ability to make us aware 
of what he has seen or thought or felt. More than 
this—between his perception and his writing there 
has been an agitation, or kindling, a spiritual orgasm 
in him which resulted in the rising within him of a 
constructive, even a creative, force that has tempted or 
compelled him, through any labour or weariness, to 

give written expression to its cause. 

He has seen the golden glories of eternity and the 
light of day in a drop of water, the red glare of light¬ 
ning in an angry sky, love in a girl’s eyes, the shadows 
of a bird’s wing as it flutters in the sunshine, the droop 
of a head, the fall of blossom; he has heard the running 
feet of children, the cry of the trapped beast in a wood, 
the whispering of a stream in the night, the tiny 
noises that haunt a frosty stillness, the peal of a 
trumpet, the roar and crash of breakers, the voice that 
took away hope, the cry of the new-born child; his 
hands have felt while his nostrils breathed perfume, 
they have clenched when death and sin and filth 
came with their stench; he has been down into hell 
and up into the ecstasy of which not even he can 
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speak in full; he has seen and heard and understood 
the tears of the world. 

Of these things he has been compelled to write 
when one or more of them has come to liim, giving to 
the task all of himself, perhaps in a short, fierce 
joy of writing, or perhaps in the slow, infinitely 
searching work of years. 

In giving us his work, he gives us himself. No 
one else could give us this one thing. Others may 
pass through his experience; but it will be their 
experience, even though its cause is the same, and 
what they give us will be theirs. From each, his own. 

This is the author, although our description of 
him has been as limited as it has been, in a sense, 
exaggerated. But what is drawn large is better to see 
and examine, even though its size means that not all 
of it can be seen in a small space. The picture we 
have drawn contains the certain truths, however 
modified they may be in individual applications, that 
an author is one who has perceived, has responded to 
what he has seen, and has thereby been compelled to 
write. This is true whether what he saw was Beatrice 
in Paradise or Sairey Gamp in a cabriolet. 

It is true that his creative force may be drawn 
out of him in creative action suddenly and by one 
perception of the external reality, as was the experience 
of Keats when he wrote his sonnet O// First Lookifjg 
into Chapman*s Homer**, or slowly by the gradual 
fulfilment of his inspired urge, as was the case during 
the long period in wliich Gray wrote his Elegy in a 
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Country Churchyard^ or it may be that he seeks for 
external reality which he may use as the material for 
the working of the power to construct or create. 
This last case we may take to be that of most authors 
during most of their active life. Certainly it must 
apply to novelists. 

Whatever classifications or conditions may attach 
to the emergence of this force, in itself it means 
that when an author writes he gives us himself, and 
that what he has seen must come to us as he can give it 
to us. He can neither perceive reality as any other 
man could perceive it, nor could he, under the driving 
energy to which he is subject, consistently express 
himself as another man would do. Collins may be like 
Gray, but he is as different from him as he is like 
him. Shakespeare could not have written in the 
manner of Marlowe, perpetually suppressing his 
natural way of writing. 

What is this but to say that style does enter into 
literary composition and that “ Style is the man 
himseif ” ? 


(ii) Its Result in Style 

Perception—inspiration, if you wish—the dis¬ 
turbance of constructive force, and the writing 
done under its influence, are all acts of one process 
which is individual to every author. As J. Middleton 
Murry observes in an analysis of this fact, any 
passage by Shakespeare, if long enough for a critic to 
feel its influence, could never be mistaken for a passage 
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by Webster. Shakespeare’s peculiarity of vision, his 
modes of thought, his turn of phrase, are as recog¬ 
nisable as his rhythmical periods, subtlety of harmony, 
and abundance of fresh metaphor. Additionally the 
passage would be markedly without the characteristics 
peculiar to ^X^ebster. As a brief example of unmis¬ 
takable style, he expresses the confident opinion that 
only Marlowe could have written :— 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 

Her lips suck forth my soul ; sec where it flies. 

In other words, style is found only when something 
universal, something all can perceive—at least when it 
is revealed to them at second-hand, as by an author—is 
expressed through the particular medium of an indi¬ 
vidual. Consequently it may be good or bad. It will 
be good when a writer who is well endowed with per¬ 
ception, constructive power, and command of words 
and technique is writing at the best of his ability. 
Style requires the closest harmony between object, 
writer, and language. 

Further reflections on this matter of style must 
now be left until it can be dealt with on its own, 
for much remains to be said, and our immediate con¬ 
cern is the author. Here we may only add that style 
is not a quality which is in every author, nor to be 
found through all the writings of those who possess it. 
As we have seen, it derives from the rousing of a con¬ 
structive power by an idea. If the spiritual alchemy 
does not take place, there can be no style in the plain 
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writing or verse written. Of course, it is far easier to 
write prose without style than poetry equally bereft of 
this lovely quality, but that poetry can be bare of it is 
possible. Perhaps it should be called merely verse, 
since it has the form, but not the spirit, as in much of 
Crabbe. To say this is only to say that its author is 
uninspired, not that he is incapable of inspiration, 
and it leaves him many other qualities in which his 
readers may delight. 

We may take it, then, that an author can be said, in 
the abstract, to have literary style only if his writing 
shows that he has taken hre, that a kindling has pro¬ 
duced, in mysterious ways we cannot pretend to follow 
in detail, the force and power to construct. 

Beyond this point his writing depends on his ability 
to construct. This is a matter of knowing and being 
able to practise the mechanics of his craft. In the 
writing of poetry, and less often of prose, it is scarcely 
necessary to remark, the whole process of per¬ 
ception and creation may be so inspired that perfection 
may be reached without the conscious employment of 
an artistic means. The author is working in a state 
of intense excitement caused by his act of perception. 
One result of this exaltation is a heightening of his 
literary powers. Another is a great and temporary 
increase in his range of vision, accompanied by an 
unusually penetrating understanding of what he sees. 
It is as if he has found happiness developing through 
joy into ecstasy; as if his understanding has been 
suddenly illuminated, and goes forward like a beam of 
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white light to catch shapes and significances it has 
never seen before and may never see so clearly again. 

In the fierceness of such activity, rest is impossible. 
Its subject must write, and it may be that all this 
happens so instantly and completely that the height of 
his experience will come to him in words, without 
effort of his. 

A reader can never be sure whether what he reads 
is the result of writing of this kind or of careful 
craftsmanship after the inspiration has lessened and let 
down the author from the heights. Nevertheless 
there are occasional lines and passages which, we may 
reasonably believe, have come to their author and not 
been sought by him. 

Better to reign in Hell than sers’^e in Heaven 

has a completeness that suggests it formed itself, as 
does many a fragment. In the following, for instance, 
the italicised words are in marked contrast with the 
deliberate elaboration which follows them :— 

The city cast 

Her people out upon her; and Antony, 

Enthroned i* the market-place, did sit alone, 
Whistling to the air\ which, but for vacancy, 

1 lad gone to gaze on Cleopatra too. 

And made a gap in nature. 

In the next quotation one receives an impression that 
the words were chosen and arranged less easily and 
automatically. In the beginning they came more 
directly, the idea was already clothed in words, while 
almost at once deliberate writing was required to com- 
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plete the thought—a prick of inspiration, a jet of 
thought in words, then a conscious choice of words 
and careful arrangement of them while the author was 
still influenced by his perception but no longer driven 
by its force. Perhaps these lines were so written :— 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety : other women cloy 
The appetites they feed; but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies. 

In choice of examples we are speculating, but there 
is no speculation about the point the illustrations are 
meant to show—that writing may be a part of the whole 
process of creation or construction that follows the 
initial perception, and that it is also, and for most of 
the time, the endeavour, by deliberate choice and 
arrangement of words, to pass that perception, with all 
its implications, to others. 

Whether you agree with what has been stated here 
or not—and you will be in good company whichever 
way you make your decision—there is no doubt of 
your agreement that the condition of inspiration or per¬ 
ception as described here is not ordinary. It is some¬ 
thing that happens and passes, leaving an after-glow of 
illumination and warmth sufficient to enable the author 
to continue his work still restfully under its influence. 
No longer is he in that exalted mood in which matter 
and form, meaning and words, come to him together. 
Now he must settle down to work on his ordinary level 
of mental activity. We may be interested to see how 
he works. 
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That is to say, we may profitably see enough of his 
work for us to be sure that he has work to do—the 
work of any craftsman who is also an artist. 

(iii) The Craft of Writing 

His immediate task is to find words and to arrange 
them so as to make them convey exactly what he wishes 
togive his readers. Practice in writing has equipped him 
to do much of this work without need for considerable 
revision but, however smoothly and surely his work is 
done, revision is necessary. 

For instance, he must be sure that the words he 
uses—the smallest elements of his new materials—are 
those that will secure exactly the desired effect. He 
must be sure of the evocative value of his words. 
Slipping down the slope may not in itself be vastly differ¬ 
ent from sliding down the slope^ but the writer must say 
precisely what he means. The sibilants may direct 
the attention to the feet and the ground when the 
writer wants the reader to be thinking of the poised 
stillness of the skier—an effect he would better secure by 
gliding doivn the slope. In The Den/i-gods James Stephens 
could have written sometliing like this at his first 
writing :—• 

It was evening, too early for stars or moon. In the 
remote west a red cloud lay humped on the hori;!on. 
Every moment it grew paler until it was no more than 
a suffusion of pink light. High above pearlv clouds and 
snow piled up and fell and sailed smoothly away.’* 

Supposing that Stephens had written something like 
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that, he would certainly revise it. What he printed 
was :— 

“ The day had drawn to its close. The stars had not 
yet come, nor the moon. Far to the west a red cloud 
poised on the horizon like a great whale and, moment 
by moment, it paled and faded until it was no more 
than a pink flush. On high, clouds of pearl and 
snow piled and fell and sailed away on easy voyages.” 

Notice how the picture has become more definite, 
brushed in with more certain strokes ; how it has 
been given more light and shade; how its rhythm has 
been changed ; notice how easy tells something of 
speed which is absent from smoothly. 

Although much laughter has been accorded the 
theory of “ the right word ”, few literary artists have 
shared in it. They have preferred to make certain that 
the colour, suggestibility, music, of words enter into 
their service. Perhaps it is significant that one of 
the most assured among the amused was Samuel Butler, 
one of the most carefully precise of writers. Others 
have preferred in prose or poetry to weave their 
patterns of vowels and consonants so that the qualities 
of words may deepen and even modify the meanings:— 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep. 

Too full for sound or foam, 

where we listen to the silent swell which is described :— 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 

The furrow followed free; 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 
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where the consonant pattern is as well matched to the 
meaning as are both consonants and vowels in 

No motion has she now, no force; 

She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 

The same care, the same knowledge of how these 
things are managed, is found if you listen to the sub¬ 
dued whispering that goes on in these two prose 
passages from Swift and Defoe :— 

“I lay down on the grass, which was very short and 
soft, where I slept sounder than ever I remember to 
have done in my life, and, as I reckoned, above nine 
hours, for when I awakened it was just daylight. I 
attempted to rise, but was not able to stir; for as I hap¬ 
pened to lie on my back, I found my arms and legs 
were strongly fastened on each side to the ground, 
and my hair, which was long and thick, tied down in 
the same manner. I likewise felt several slender 
ligatures across my body, from my arm-pits to my 
thighs.” 

And here is Defoe, also persuasively whispering and 
wooing our attention :— 

“ Much about the same time I walked out into the 
fields towards Bow; for 1 had a great mind to sec 
how things were managed in the river and among the 
ships; and as I had some concern in shipping, 1 had a 
notion that it had been one of the best ways of securing 
one’s self from the infection to have retired into a ship; 
and musing how to satisfy my curiosity on that point, I 
turned away over the fields from Bow to Bromley. . . .” 

Here authors may be seen in their workshop, fashion- 
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ing prose which will be a perfect medium for their 
purposes. Look at the pattern of f’s and v’s in 

From too much love of living. 

From hope and fear set free. 

We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 

right to the last lines, where another consonant is 
used to mute the sibilance as a whole :— 

That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 

And here is what may be the most perfect lyric in our 
tongue for unity of thought and word :— 

Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white; 

Nor waves the cypress in the palace walk; 

Nor winks the gold fin in the porphyry font : 

The firefly wakens : waken thou with me. 

Now droops the milk-white peacock like a ghost. 

And like a ghost she glimmers on to me. 

Now lies the earth all Danae to the stars. 

And all thy heart lies open unto me. 

Now slides the silent meteor on, and leaves 
A shimng furrow, as thy thoughts in me. 

Now folds the lily all her sweetness up. 

And slips into the bosom of the lake; 

So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom, and be lost in me. 

It is a wedding of sound to sense, the vowels and 
consonants being varied in each line to make the verses, 
in every way conformable to their meaning. 
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The author is equally concerned with the less 
definable qualities of words. Euphony cannot com¬ 
mand his attention exclusively, for he must also con¬ 
sider those other effects of words which prevent any 
of them being a true synonym of any other. For ex¬ 
ample, quite apart from the idea of onomatopoeia or 
imitative words whose sound makes their meaning 
more vivid, a writer can use the suggestibility of words. 
That is to say, he makes use of the fact that words have 
a certain significance. The word n’bife is always 
accompanied in our minds, whether wc wish it or not, 
by the idea of smoothness; pavement or paving has the 
same effect. Notice the difference between “ her 
placid smile and the same smile described by any 
other apparently synonymous adjective. 

Why words have this virtue of significance is still 
a subject of inquiry, a fascinating study we can do 
no more than mention. Our interest in it at present is 
confined to the fact that it is, with euphony, one of 
the powers of words an author must keep in mind. 

Colour also is at his service. Its meaning may be 
illustrated by reference to the old lady who used 
to refer with delight to that blessed word Mesopotamia. 
No doubt the sound of the word was associated in her 
mind with Scriptural events, so that hearing it gave her 
a feeling of warmth and happiness and peace. 

We all have our Mesopotamias, some of them 
pleasant and some unpleasant, without reference to 
their meaning. I am not fond of the word pallidy 
which calls into imagination some reaction to a deed 
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of blood and disgusting cruelty which I can never place. 
Perhaps if I sat down to let the word work on me, the 
origin of this curious association might return. I 
think it is discoverable in some episode of Scottish 
history, in which the word occurred, which I read 
when I was a child. This is a personal idiosyncrasy, 
a false colour attached to a word. 

The mental activity which makes it possible for 
each of us to have similar likes and dislikes is common 
to us all, with the result that we all have certain re¬ 
actions to a large number of words. As our voca¬ 
bulary increases, the meanings of words link up with 
the meanings of other words. Often we are unaware 
of the process, but it is none the less effective because 
of that, hloreover, words take associations from the 
company in which they are found, and of the impres¬ 
sions we receive in this way we are also usually unaware. 
Perhaps this explains why jocund has a different colour 
from joyful. 

Since words convey an impression as well as a 
meaning, a writer must choose his words so that the 
impression they convey will be suitable to the meaning 
he intends the reader to understand. Of course, he 
may choose his words so as to exclude impression as 
far as he can. Writers of scientific w'orks or any 
author who wishes attention to be concentrated on 
meaning as precisely as possible, with the least chance 
of misunderstanding, will wisely prefer colourless 
words, and his manner of writing will be good because 
it is colourless. He will use many words deriving 
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directly from Greek or febrile instead of hot^ or 

cadaveric instead of corpse-like. 

Keeping clearly before him his purpose in writing, 
an author chooses his manner of writing so that it will 
be likeliest to fulfil his purpose among the readers 
for whom he is writing. This matter of choosing 
words, then, is by no means easy, since it must be 
governed according to purpose in relation to possible 

readers. 

When deciding the problems about words which 
follow an attempt to meet the requirements of the 
work in hand, a writer has also to take into account the 
rhythm of his prose or the metreof his poetry. Perhaps 
the words he wishes to use may not fit the rhythmic 
pattern of his sentence, so that what he has written 
must be revised. The author may wish to have a 
smooth alternation of change and recurrence in his 
sentences or an uneven pattern to convey a particular 
impression. For instance, from a current novel, 
notice how you feel the awkwardness, the imitative 
precariousness of walking about on a day such as the 
one described :— 

“Mid-town traffic was wretchedly jammed; the 
cab made barely a block in five minutes. A great 
quantity of snow from the last storm still lay in the 
streets like dirty maple sugar; ice from a preceding 
storm cropped out in dark, slaty veins.” 

These two sentences bundle you about. Their 
rhythmic pattern is uncomfortable; it is meant to be 
so. Equally suitable is the choice of words. If you 
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pay attention to the words you will see why they have 
been chosen in preference to “ synonyms ”—partly 
because they convey an impression of ugliness or dis¬ 
comfort, and partly because they help to form the 
rhythm scheme planned by their writer. 

As a tiny but revealing example of what we have 
been saying, see the damage caused if you strike out a 
word and insert peace in 

And calm of mind all passion spent. 

The metre appears to be unaltered, but the impression 
accompanying calm is lost if we substitute for it the 
quickly slipping peace. The grandeur and simplicity of 
the idea have gone; we are left with a mere fact. 
Notice, too, how the triple occurrence of the letter P 
(a letter about which writers have said many harsh 
things) contributes to the damage. 

The study of these matters and of others we cannot 
find space to mention is among the pleasures of the 
appreciative reader. Not only what his authors say, 
but how they say it, is intended for his enjoyment and 
profit. That is why, at the outset, we have paused 
to see that he who writes is a busy man who has a craft 
to learn. 

We have not yet mentioned many other techmcali- 
des he must know, in which also we can follow him 
with pleasurable interest. Later in this book we shall 
be able to pay attention to forms of verse, paragraph 
structure, plot, characterisation, and other mechanics 
of writing. 

VOL, I. 
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(iv) The Reader’s View 

In doing this we shall not make the mistake of 
supposing that writing is wholly mechanical—that if 
you learn enough about its technique you can write. 
Writing is an art, and the artistic nature of literary 
work has been heavily emphasised in previous pages. 
If it has seemed to you that it has been exaggerated, you 
will no doubt now agree that, in a book dealing largely 
with the scientific side of writing, it is wise to stress 
the art of letters strongly at the opening. 

Most of the remainder of the book will correct the 
mistake people sometimes make, about writing in 
particular and art in general, of supposing that art and 
science are completely dissociated. Not so. Every 
art must have a scientific execution, a set of clearly 
defined principles to govern the construction of what 
is being formed. Among the pleasures of reading is 
an observance of how these principles have been prac¬ 
tised and which among them an author has considered 
the most useful to his purposes. 

You will keep in mind that in examining what we 
read in this way we are not foolishly trying to discover 
why the rose is perfumed, nor attaching the least 
importance to the cause of its fragrance. To do that, 
except for a wholly scientific purpose, would be 
madness. 

The difference between looking into the scientific 
side of writing and the physical reasons for the scent 
of a garden lies in the fact tliat writing is something 
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done by someone to cause an effect in his readers, to 
do something to their minds or hearts, while the per¬ 
fume of the rose affects primarily only their senses. It 
is meant to be breathed in and enjoyed, which is all we 
can do with it. But the breathing in of literature is 
an inspiration of another kind, and the full enjoyment 
of it cannot be had unless we consider its science as 
well as its art. Knowing why a flower is fragrant does 
not make it more fragrant; knowing why a page of 
writing is literature increases our pleasure and profit 
because—and this distinction is most important— 

we can really know this only after it has inspired 
us. 

Our aim, then, is to make ourselves as receptive to 
good literature as possible. For the accomplishment 
of this purpose we must have some familiarity with its 
technique. Only when to our growing taste for read¬ 
ing we have added a knowledge of writing can we draw 
out of books all they contain. Only when we are 
ready for it can we breathe the fragrance or see the 
beauty or feel the kindling of written art. 

It is time to break off these reflections, to leave 

the author and turn to a subject we have already 

opened—this matter of literary style. We have dealt 

with it only sufficiently for our purpose of getting a 

picture of an author. Now we must treat it in the 
abstract. 

If you feel you have heard enough about it for the 
time being, freely omit the next chapter and dip into 
the book farther on. This kind of book can be 
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read in almost any order of chapters, partly so that it 
will not become tedious and partly because, as has 
been said, there is a surprising freedom in reading 
to be found even in books about books. 

To remind you of style, and also as examples of how 
skilfully science unites with art in literature, we close 
with these quotations with patterns of vowels and 
rhythm that neither art nor science alone could have 
executed :— 

“ Nevertheless the dimness shall not be such as was in 
her vexation, when at the first he lightly afflicted the 
land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali and after¬ 
ward did more grievously afflict her by the way of the 
sea, beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the nations.** 

You may find interest, now or when you have read 
farther, in trying to decide how far inspiration or 
skilled execution governs that passage from the 
Authorised Version. 

Now we turn to William Butler Yeats :— 

And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropp¬ 
ing slow. 

Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the 
cricket sings; 

There midnight*s all a-glimmer, and noon a purple glow. 
And evening full of the linnet*s wings. 

The immediacy of the inspiration is well to the front 
there—-how much of the art was due to its urgency ? 
Contrast it in this respect with a more meditative 
passage, rising from a different emotion and one 
expressed in recollection. 
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VCTien you are old and grey and full of sleep. 

And nodding by the fire, take down this book, 

And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 
Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep. 

Is there style in these quotations ? Or something that 
passes for style ? Is it only through “ knowing how 
that they were written, and that you think they have 
style ? 



Chapter Vour 


Literary Style 


Lest, going forward rashly in our eagerness, we should 
run astray, we begin this chapter with a warning from 
W. H. Hudson, who writes of 


. the important general principle that though the 
study of literary technique is in the hands of s^olastic 
critics too often divorced from the study of literature 
in its personal and historical aspects, it need not be and 
should not be so divorced. If the art of literature may 
be taken by itself as a subject matter for analysis and 
discussion, it can also be connected directly with the 
substance of human meaning of literature, and indeed 
treated as supplementary to these. In this way, while, 
as we have saiu, everything connected with workmanship 
—method, treatment, form, style—may be considered 
for the interest they possess for their own sakes, it is 
not for their own sakes only that we shall be contented 
to consider them.” 


This wholesome advice we have tried to follow so far, 
repeating, at the risk of tediousness, what Hudson goes 
on to write :— 


“ The art of the artist is to hide the art, and the business 
of the critic is to find it again. But we must be on our 
guard lest in our search for the art the true results of the 
art may be lost for us. Analysis must not be allowed to 
outrun its proper purpose and to become an end in 
itself; if we are right in considering how a great piece of 
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literature has come to be what it is, it is still with the 

work as it is that we have mainly to do.*’ 

With this principle unmistakably before our 
eyes, we may turn to this question of literary style— 
and later to a consideration of literary methods—■ 
without misgiving. Our interest in it, following on 
what was stated about its existence, is in the thing 
itself and not in what it shows us of an author. 

(i) Its Nature 

(a) Platonht l/'mv 

The nature of literary style was a problem in the 
time of Plato, and his opinions about it are wholly 
different from those proposed by Aristotle. In the 
Platonist view style is a specific quality which is 
definitely present or absent. It is not something 
added to writing nor a mere literary mould into which 
writing may be cast. It is a quality inherent in 
what is written, if it is present at all. 

Regarding literary style as abstractly as possible, 
the Platonist argues from the thought which precedes 
verbal expression. A thought is a spiritual, wholly 
immaterial reality born of the mind and wholly distinct 
from the mind. Although distinct from the mind in 
which it was engendered, it is conditioned by having 
been born of that mind and not of any other mind. 

Thus if you and 1 think of “ horse ”, we both think 
of the same thing, but your thought will be different 
from mine. This is because of the differences in our 
mental faculties—my imagination is more colourful 
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than yours, perhaps, and your perception is keener than 
mine. 

If, by a creative act, we each could utter the word 
horse ”, and thus bring into existence the horse 
we have mentally conceived, those differences would 
be apparent. 

This, however, is not the point. In order to see 
the Platonist view about style, we must first be 
familiar with the idea that a thought is a child of the 
mind, and a word is the clothing of that child with a 
garment of flesh. For the Greek philosopher Logos 
meant both the idea in itself and its external reality 
in the form of a word. And all this opinion about 
style is based on what the Greeks meant by Logos. It 
is in exactly this sense, of course, that the Johannine 
Gospel refers to Christ—“ In the beginning was the 
Word and the Word was with God and the Word was 
God And later, “ the Word was made flesh 

Word meant idea; it also meant that idea when 
externally manifested. 

You will readily understand how the quick Greek 
intellect appreciated this thought and saw its implica¬ 
tion that every idea can be adequately expressed by 
only one word. Since every word has a connotation 
slightly different from even its closest “ synonym ”, it 
followed that to use any word but that exactly corre¬ 
sponding to your thought was wrong. It could result 
only in your putting into someone else’s mind an idea 
different from the idea in your own. The two ideas 
might be first cousins or even twin sisters, but the 
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fact remained that you had handed over the wrong 
child. 

Since this theory is being unfolded briefly and 
without much of the cogency it contains, you may feel 
that so far it is remote and too abstract. Yet a 
moment^s thought will assure you that we are not 
wasting time in defining what we mean by a word, 
for, unless we are sure about that, we cannot hope to 
learn when a group of words can be recognised as good 
writing. 

Tell me where is Fancy bred. 

In the heart or in the head ? 

How begot, how nourished ? 

Reply, reply. 

Whatever answer you may wish to make, it is first 
necessary to know how what is in the heart or head can 
be expressed, which is the same as saying we must 
understand all that we mean by words. 

For the Platonist there is only one word or phrase 
which will adequately express one idea. Consequently 
literary style is that form of expression which perfectly 
represents the idea in the writer’s mind. If the 
author has a large vocabulary at his command and skill 
in arranging his words, he will be able to give any idea 
exact expression—at least in theory. In practice, the 
better equipped he is the more thoroughly he develops 
a good literary style, since he has at service all he needs 
to give perfect expression to his ideas. 

It follows from these premises that style is inevitable. 
Remembering the three factors—that a thought is 
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conditioned by the mind of which it is born, that only 
one word or phrase can adequately express an idea, 
and that thus one author has one phrase to express his 
idea—you will see why style is inevitable and inevitably 
individual. Notice how closely this conclusion, 
reached from abstract reasoning, fits what we have 
previously seen to be a fact of experience—that, under 
the impulsion of strong inspiration, an author finds 
idea and words coming to him together. There is no 
time lag between inspiration and expression, concep¬ 
tion and birth, nor any conscious work by the author. 
Then we have lines like 

The rest is silence; 

O laith, laith were our gude Scots lords 
To wet their cork-heel*d shoon; 

But lang or a* the play was play’d 
They wat their hats aboon; 

or (I suggest) the amazingly revealing line in which the 
physician, having watched the night-walking of Lady 
Macbeth, realising the crime and the criminal’s 
identity, with a mingling of dread of the knowledge 
that has come to him, and native caution, and under¬ 
standing of human nature, makes the comment, 

If'V//, u’eliy well. 

O rarely expressive comment 1 

Now, a logical conclusion to this line of thought 
is that style is either perfect or it does not exist in any 
given passage. \\*c have seen that the “ right ” word 
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must be found ; we know the struggles of Flaubert 
and others (possibly exaggerated slightly in recollec¬ 
tion) to find it. We know the approval wliich many 
critics who were also creative writers have given to the 
Platonist view which urges the necessity for finding it 
and the rights of the idea that it should be found. For 
instance, we recall Pater’s recommendation of 
“ the finer accommodation of speech to that vision 
within 

We must not be surprised if the Platonist, after 
persuading us to this view, now pushes forward the 
advantage he has secured by adding that a word, phrase, 
sentence, either perfectly expresses the idea, thus 
being style, or it does not, thus being the absence of 
style. Imperfection in word means alteration of idea. 
Consequently the link between idea and reader is false, 
and the transfer of idea to reader results only in the 
reader’s receiving what the writer does not intend him 
to receive. Consequently it would be wrong to talk 
about a good although imperfect style. Style is either 
perfect or a failure. 

This is logical, and we can have no quarrel with it 
as abstract thought. We must be excused, however, 
from carrying this final dictum forward with us into the 
practice of reading or writing. Many perfect, true, 
and sound principles of theory must be conditioned in 
practice in the same way that an idea is conditioned by 
the mind in which it occurs. Even the theologian’s 
clear line between mortal and venial sin must, when 
we judge of individual applications, depend on many 
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circumstances and personal dispositions that make 
a priori applications futile. 

As practical readers, we must admit that there are 
degrees of success between perfection and failure, that 
a writer’s work may be close to perfect expression of 
his meaning—so close that we may divine his meaning 
from a not wholly perfect choice or arrangement of 
words. That this is so experience shows us, and we 
must draw our own conclusion that a good style is 
possible. And surely we may talk of a bad style, a 
faulty style, where the rigid Platonist would insist on 
finding absence of style ? If Jonson had written 

Queen and huntress,and fair 

instead of chastey we would not have received the same 
meaning or, more seriously, the suggestion of virginal 
innocence associated with chaste^ but the meaning 
would have been sufficiently present for us to know 
what he meant. His style would have been at fault, 
but style there would have been. So we refuse to 
draw our principles to a practical application that 
would be pedantic and unreal. 

Now that we have followed a line of thought which 
has established the principle that literary style consists 
objectively of the use of language wholly fitted to 
express an author’s ideas, we must complete it by 
adding what was said in the previous chapter about the 
inspiration which prompts an author to write. With¬ 
out that our idea of style would be disastrously in¬ 
complete. 
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(b) Idiosyncracy of Style 

Without it we might be misled into thinking that 
style is the same thing as manner of writing. If we 
were to regard style as nothing more than the fitting 
of words to meaning, it would be possible to say that 
anyone who writes like Defoe is the equal of Defoe 
because he has that author’s style. If style is the 
matching of words and meaning, anyone can become an 
author by playing “ the sedulous ape ”—a parodist 
becoming a master. The mere suggestion is too 
obviously ridiculous, and is based on the mistaken idea 
that diction is more than a part of style. 

It is also based on the mistaken idea that Milton 
took thought and decided to write in what is recog¬ 
nisable as the Miltonic manner, and that Spenser 
deliberately chose to express himself otherwise, so that 
he elected to use a Spenserian manner. 

In fact no poet or prose-writer, however much he 
may have modelled the practice of writing on the 
examples of masters, was ever able to write original and 
constructive work in anything but his own manner of 
diction. The result may have been as artificial as 
the Euphuistic or as individually natural as the 
styles of Bunyan or Patmore. Under all similarities 
and differences, all experiments or modelling, the 
inspiration that made the author compelled him to 
write as only he could write. Style is the man himself. 
It is his individual inspiration conditioned by the fact 
that it is his; it is the way in which that inspiration 
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drove that particular man to write; it is the means 
he took, whether wholly natural or partly modelled, to 
express himself. And, as we have seen, his style is 
good in the degree in which it succeeds in transferring 
what is in his mind to other minds. 

Since style is the whole operation from first to 
last, revealing itself to us through its result in prose or 
poetry, it follows that no one can achieve literary 
style merely by imitating diction or manner of writing. 
It is possible for a writer to have so clear an insight 
into another writer’s mind, so ready a sympathy with 
his emotions, such a perfectly imitative knowledge of 
his diction, that he can write of a thing exactly as his 
original would have done. But this cannot be 
maintained indefinitely. Even if it could be, it would 
lead to no success, for, by the nature of his achieve¬ 
ment—the putting on of another’s personality—he is 
making it impossible for himself to have any style at 
all. Only when two men are born in all things 
identical and remain so throughout their years will it 
be possible for their writings to have literary style and 
still be a source of confusion to enlightened readers. 

There will never be another Chaucer, Pope, Words¬ 
worth, or Dickens. Authors are unique. It follows 
that the style of each is unique. 

(ii) Definition 

It is now time for us to assemble the ideas we 
have been considering, to see how they may be briefly 
expressed in a definition of literary style. 
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We began with Buffon^s dictum that Style is the 
man himself. He also said. It is a 7raj of seeing, and 
this is fully in keeping with the Platonist line of 
thought we have followed. 

These definitions concern the earlier stages of 
literary style rather than execution. Flaubert en¬ 
dorsed Buffon’s view by It is a way of thinking or of feel¬ 
ing. Tchekov told Gorky that real writing was a see¬ 
ing or touching of what is described. That is, these writers 
are of one mind. 

If we may allow ourselves a parenthesis here, it 
has seemed to me that Gerard Manley Hopkins throws 
an interesting light on the problem when we look at it 
through these definitions. The poem quoted below 
is remarkable for the way in which Hopkins tries to 
reach the objects of his perception with the least 
possible sensuousness. He sees their beauty as fully 
yet as abstractly as possible, and comes to the only 
conclusion such an experience could have for him. 

Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches’ wings ; 

Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow and plough; 
And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 

All things counter, original, spare, strange; 

Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how ?) 

With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim; 

He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change; . 

Praise Him. 

Here we have an attempt to make the mind see, feel, 
touch objects of sense as directly as it can by the 
internal senses. External sensations are almost wholly 
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excluded, except for one of unforgettable brilliance and 
one of least physical appeal. For the rest, once these 
two are given as a key to the meaning of what follows, 
it is the internal senses, the intellect and a disciplined 
imagination, that go out to the objects and touch them. 
Hence the remarkable originality of the style, in keep¬ 
ing with the originality of the idea. 

The spiritual part of man is kindled by an idea. 
So far our definitions take us. What then ? 

Stendhal replies. Style consists in adding to a thought 
all the circumstances calculated to produce the whole effect 
that the thought ought to produce. Here he is looking at 
the outward side of literary style, at the purposeful 
putting forth of what has been perceived or touched 
by the internal senses. I take it, in view of questions 
that have been raised about the meaning of ought^ that 
he means by style the adding to a thought of all that is 
necessary—words accurately representative of it and 
their arrangement in forms suitable to such representa¬ 
tion—to produce in a reader the full effect intended by 
the writer. 

The definition joins the act of inspiration to the 
outward act of writing in a way which preserves their 
unity. It avoids any occasion for the comment passed 
on Pope’s dictum that style is the dress of thought — 
“ he failed entirely to recognise its essentially organic 
character, for he evidently conceived it as something 
apart from the man, which he could put on or take off 
at will ”, The fact that Pope was a thoughtful rather 
than an emotional poet is probably the reason why 
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he was less aware of the internal source of style than 
he would otherwise have been. An inclination to the 
same defect, and perhaps it is attributable to the same 
reason, is found in Cardinal Newman’s definition of 
style as thinking out into language. 

Our conclusion, at least in so far as we can form 
one on this page, is that Style is the man himself as 
expressed through his work in adding to his thoughts 
and feelings and imaginings all he needs to add in order 
to convey them to his readers. 

The fact that his work, in making this addition, 
requires a mastery of an elaborate technique does not 
separate this work from his prior inner experience. 
Indeed, so far is recognition of the need for technique 
from leading us into danger of mistaking diction for 
style, the part for the whole, that a realisation of what 
inspiration is—the seeing, touching by the mind— 
teaches us how complicated and sensitive that tech¬ 
nique may be. The statement of this fact was perhaps 
the most important part of De Quincey’s examination 
into the problem of style :— 

“ But the more closely any exercise of mind is con¬ 
nected with what is internal and individual in the 
sensibilities . . . precisely in that degree, and the more 
subtly, does the style or the embodying of the thoughts 
cease to be a mere separable ornament.*’ 

(iii) Appreciation of Style 

In the study of literary style, then, is a pleasure 
every reader should be at pains to secure for himself. 
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It is a Study of the author; it is an intimate sharing 
in his experience as an author; it is a study of his 
means of writing. To anyone who gains the ability to 
detect style there is pleasure in noting how an author’s 
style may change, such as the dying of inspiration in 
Wordsworth, while he maintained to the end all the 
devices of expression that had been his when he was 
most inspired; and the development of Shakespeare 
from the early plays, delighting in colour of words and 
cleverness of expression, to the later plays, some with 
noblest inspiration united with the highest technical 
skill, and others strained with thought that bursts out 
in vast sweeping speeches, in prose and poetry, in 
words no longer handled joyously, but impatiently, 
because what was coming into mind was almost beyond 
their capacity to contain. Or it will be to his pleasure 
and his gain to study the progress of a prose stylist like 
R. L. Stevenson, to notice not only mastery of word 
and phrase, not only experiments in expression, but 
also means of presentation such as we shall study in 
dealing with fictional prose forms. In doing so he 
will see the labour behind the apparent ease, the work 
and incessant practice to secure what Stevenson re¬ 
ferred to as the artist’s 

“ taking up two or more elements or two or more vie\\’S 
of the subject in hand so that he . . , combines, 
implicates and contrasts them; and while, in one 
sense, he was merely seeking the occasion for the 
necessary knot, he will be found, in the other, to have 
enriched the work of two sentences in the space of 
one 
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Reading Weir of Hermiston with that sentence in mind 
is to increase one’s pleasure in the book. Indeed, 
Stevenson’s preoccupation with the mechanics of 
writing inclined him strongly to regard style as more 
synthetic than it is. He was more Aristotelian than 
Platonist—a fact unimportant to one so quickly 
kindled by a scene, a name, a good story; for it did not 
prevent his excellence of style. Perhaps the natural¬ 
ness of intensely quickened interest led him to take it 
for granted and concentrate his attention on writing, 
with which he took infinite pains, and on method, of 
which he wrote that it must attain “ the highest degree 
of elegant implication unobtrusively; and if not un- 

greatest gain to sense and 

vigour . Here, too, we have an insight into Steven- 

son s method which greatly heightens our appreciation 
of his work. 

Putting aside questions of literary execution for 

the tune being, we end our chapter on style with some 

imderstanding that style is the quality by which an 

author perceives something, is interested by it, and 

moved to write of it; it is, as part of the same un- 

roken act, a quality which passes from him into his 

writing, influencing him in the choice of presentment 
and of language. 

^ it is present—and there are no real tests by 
w c it may be detected except only the touchstone of 

gent literary taste—it makes literature; if it is 
absent, there is only writing. 

Closing the chapter, getting away from the bare 
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bones of argument, and desiring to leave them suitably 
clothed in decent flesh, even as our authors have 
covered their ideas in suitably expressive language, I 
think we cannot do better than sum up the matter in 
the words of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch :— 

“ This then is Style. As technically manifested in 
Literature it is the power to touch with ease, grace, 
precision, any note in the gamut of human thought or 
emotion.^* 


Chapter Five 

Prose and Verse 


(i) Is There a Difference? 

A GREAT deal of ingenuity and no small amount of 

speculation have been employed in evolving theories as 

to how man first, as a deliberate literary effort, wrote 
either prose or verse. 

I say deliberately because the first efforts to write 

prose must have been as calculated and conscious as 

the first making of verse. The reason for this is that 

prose is no more our natural mode of expression, 

w en we are not with purpose trying to utter our 

t oughts, than verse is when we are not in a mood of 

gh emotion. Prose is an ordering of the materials 

o speech so as to secure certain effects in a reader, and 

e same loose definition is suitable to verse. The 

tollowmg quotation from Edmund Burke will make 
tms point clear. 


^ calling itself philo- 

glo^ of many of the late proceed- 
actiiatin opinions and systems are the true 

I heard of 

knnwn^k^” England, literary or political, at any time, 
comn^c ^ ^ description. It is not with you 

theii^Ki^ of those men, is it? Whom the vulgar, in 
neir blunt, homely style, caU Atheists and Infidels ? 
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If it be, I admit that we too have bad writers of that 
description, who made some noise in their day. At 
present they repose in lasting oblivion. Who, bora 
within the last forty years, has read one word of Collins, 
and Yoland, and Tindal, and Chubb, and Morgan, and 
that whole race who called themselves Freethinkers ? 
Who now reads Bolingbroke ? Who ever read him 
through ? Ask the booksellers of London what is 
become of all these lights of the world. In as few years 
their few successors will go to the family vaults of ‘ all 
the Capulets 

A hasty opinion might call this talking, which it is 
not, or prose, which it is not. A more perceptive 
reader will realise that something is missing from it— 
something that would warm it into life and tone and 
persuasiveness. The one thing missing is a voice. 

For this is a passage of rhetoric—of words intended 
for a hearer, and not for a reader. These words axe 
so ordered as to affect a listener; prose must be 
ordered so as to affect a reader. 

(a) Khetoric and Khjtbm 

Of course, rhetoric may be read, and excellent 
reading it provides. Even when Burke was deliber¬ 
ately writing what was to be read and not heard, he 
often used rhetoric as his medium, addressing himself 
not to readers but to an imaginary audience, as in the 
extract given from his ^reflections on the Trench Vrcvolu^ 
tion. When we read pages of this kind of writing, we 
feel that wc arc ourselves delivering a speech; we want 
to walk about declaiming it; or at least we grow con¬ 
scious that, if we arc merely receiving the work of an- 
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Other man, we would be happy to hear it from him and 
have it expressed to us not only in words but by ges¬ 
tures, intonations, changes of facial expression, and the 
compelling influence of an orator’s eyes. 

We are aware of the absence of the man when we 
read the next quotation, and we recognise it more easily 
as rhetoric and not prose. 

“ Neither party expected for the war a magnitude or 
the duration which it has already attained. Neither 
anticipated that the cause of the conflict might cease 
when, or even before, the conflict itself should cease. 
Each looked for an easier triumph, or a result less 
fundamental and astounding. Both read the same 
Bible and pray to the same God, and each invokes His 
aid against the other. It may seem strange that any men 
should dare to ask a just God’s assistance in wringing 
their bread from the sweat of the other men’s faces, 
but let us judge not, that we be not judged. The 
prayer of both could not be answered. That of neither 
has been answered fully. The Almighty has His own 
purposes. * Woe unto the world because of offences, 
for it must needs be that offences come, but woe to that 
man by whom the offence cometh ! ’ If we shall 
suppose that American slavery is one of these offences 
which, in the providence of God, must needs come, but 
which having continued through His appointed time, 
He now wills to remove, and that He gives to both 
North and South this terrible war as the woe due to 
those by whom the offence came, shall we discern there 
any departure from those divine attributes which the 
believers in a living God always ascribe to Him ? 
Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this 
mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet if 
God wills that it continue until all the wealth piled up by 
the bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of unre¬ 
quited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood 
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drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, 
so still it must be said, that the judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.** 

This makes excellent reading matter, yet throughout 
the passage we are aware that something is missing, 
that these are words to be spoken and heard rather than 
written and read. We recognise this writing as 
rhetoric, and not prose. The pauses are odd for prose, 
the rhythm strange, the very construction of phrases 
and sentences uneasy. The printed word of Lin¬ 
coln’s address has the qualities of rhetoric, but not of 
this prose :— 

“ We came to Ipswich very late, having had to fight 
every inch of ground since we were ten miles out of 
London; and found a cluster of people in the market 
place, who had risen from their beds in the night, 
fearful of falling chimneys. Some of these, con¬ 
gregating about the inn-yard while we changed horses, 
told us of great sheets of lead having been ripped off a 
high church-tower, and Hung into a bye-street, which 
they then blocked up. Others had to tell of country 
people, coming in from neighbouring villages, who had 
seen great trees lying torn out of the earth, and whole 
ricks scattered about the roads and fields. Still there 
was no abatement in the storm, but it blew harder. 

“ As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, 
from which this mighty wind was blowing dead inshore, 
its force became more and more terrific. Long before 
we saw the sea, its spray was on our lips, and showered 
salt rain upon us. The water was out over miles and 
miles of the flat country adjacent to Yarmouth; and 
every sheet and puddle lashed its banks, and had its 
stress of little breakers setting heavily towards us. 
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When we came within sight of the sea, the waves on the 
horizon, caught at intervals above the rolling abyss, 
were like glimpses of another shore with towers and 
buildings. When at last we got into the town, the people 
came out to their doors, all aslant and with streaming 
hair, making a wonder of the mail that had come through 
such a night.” 


(b) Prose Khjthr?js 

That passage is not perfect prose; it is disfigured by 
more than one of Dickens’s worst mannerisms. Never¬ 
theless it is unmistakably prose. It is the ordering of 
words in loose rhythm and without metre for the 
expression of thought to a reader. Nowhere in it is 
there a pause because a speaker must take breath, nor a 
pause because the working of the muscles of speech 
demands a pause or a slowness of utterance for proper 
enunciation. Writing of this kind is freed from all the 
conditions that speech requires, and in that it is differ¬ 
ent from rhetoric or the prose of plays. 

We have discovered the nature of prose without 
reference to the problem as to whether verse or prose 
was the first form in which one man tried to convey the 
fullness of his thought or emotion to others. The case 
for either cannot be proved by examples from early 
literature, for this contains what we would expect to 
nna in it—a great amount of poetry. I say we would 
expect to find this to be so because words in a metrical 
pattern are easier to remember than those arranged in a 
free non-metrical rhythm. 

She was three years of age 
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is not memorable, does not haunt the mind, as 

Three years she grew in sun and shower. 

Consequently we would expect that metrical com¬ 
position would be best known and would survive 
where prose composition would be forgotten, until the 
time when traditional literature was perpetuated in 
writing. 

For this reason, it seems to me that speculation 
about this problem is of no help to us when we wish to 
find the main difference between prose and verse. 
Probably it will be more profitable to continue a 
reading of prose until further differences become 
apparent. 

If we must hazard a guess at what was happening 
in days we cannot explore, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the first attempts to do more than talk in 
ordinary conversation took a rhetorical form. His¬ 
torically rhetoric as an art is a late arrival. Its prin¬ 
ciples do not seem to have been enunciated and taught 
before the fifth century u.c. Yet an a priori considera¬ 
tion of the development of conversation to formal 
expression suggests that rhetoric must have been the 
first step. Verse may well have been the next, with 
prose as a later derivative from conversation. A brief 
consideration of this point will be useful when we 
come to consider verse, and can be postponed until then, 

(ii) English Prose 

Continuing to limit our attention to prose in Eng¬ 
lish, let us take an extract from one of our first writers. 
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Roger Ascham (1515-68), who chose to write his 
treatise on archery in the vulgar tongue rather than 
the Latin his predecessors had usually preferred. 

“ Even likewise can I say of fair shooting, it hath not 
this discommodity with it nor that discommodity, 
and at last a man may so shift all the discommodities 
from shooting that there shall be left nothing behind 
but fair shooting. And to do this the better you must 
remember how that I told you when I described gener¬ 
ally the whole nature of shooting, that fair shooting 
came of these things, of standing, rocking, drawing, 
holding and loosing : the which I will go over as shortly 
as I can, describing the discommodities that men 
commonly use in all parts of their bodies, that you, if you 
fault in any such, may know it, and go about to amend it. 
Faults in archers do exceed the number of archers, 
which come with use of shooting without teaching.*’ 

This prose is uncertain on its legs. It has force and 
was a serviceable medium, but it is far from sure of 
itself. Its very structure is unformed and awkward. 
The impetus that Tyndale’s translation of the Bible 
not the first into the vernacular but the first which 
can be allowed literary importance—had given to 
interest in English prose-writing continued throughout 
the sixteenth century to encourage the use of English 
a worthy medium between author and reader. 
After its brilliant start with Malory (IS/Lorte d^J\.rthur) in 
the fifteenth century and Lord Berners’s translations a 
quarter of a century later, English prose has no 
pioneer of note except Sir Thomas More, whose l^ife 
Pico of Js/Lh'andola is sometimes regarded as the 
htst classical work of this kind. But More’s influence 
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was negligible, and the prose of Malory and Berners 
is of the simplest kind of narrative. Within its linriits 
of purpose, their prose reaches a high standard of 
excellence. Outside those limits, as a generally 
serviceable means of expression, it was nothing more 
than our extract from Ascham has shown. 

By the end of the fifteenth century many valuable 
experiments had been made. Lyly bad loaded it with 
euphuistic mannerisms; Sir Philip Sidney had swept 
these aside, giving strength and melody to his prose. 
Hooker followed, with longer cadences of rhythm that 
gave his pages sober dignity. In Hooker prose 
reached the height of its merit for judicious expression. 
Later in Bacon it reached the highest point, in Eliza¬ 
bethan literature, for polish of manner. Forty years after 
Ascham’s book on Archery, William Webbe wrote :— 

“This place have I purposely resers’ed for one, who 
if not only, yet in my jucigment principally dcserveth 
the title of the rightest English Poet that ever I read; 
that is, the author of the Shepherd*s Kakndar . . . sorry 
I am that I cannot find none other with whom I might 
couple him in this catalogue in this rare gift of Poetry : 
although one there is, though now long since, seriously 
occupied in graver studies (Master Gabrieli Harvey) yet, 
as he was once his most special friend and fellow poet, 
so he hath taken such pains, not only in his Latin Poetry 
(for which he enjoyed great commendations of the best 
both in judgment and dignity in this Realm) but also to 
reform our English verse, and to beautify the same 
with brave devices, of which I think the chief lie in 
hateful obscurity : therefore will 1 adventure to set 
them together as two of the rarest wits and learnedst 
masters of Poetry in England.” 
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This prose is not yet formed in structure wholly 
free from Latin models, but it is a freely flowing and 
melodious writing, sharply contrasting with Ascham’s 
style. You sense that inspiration and execution are 
now more closely knit together and that this flexible 
English is a fitter tool for the artist’s use. 

Setting aside consideration of the several formative 
influences which were working to this end—for we are 
not primarily studying the history of English prose— 
we may notice a point that appears from even the short 
extracts we have read. 

(iii) The Uses of Prose 

This is that prose was used almost exclusively to 
express what men thought. We have volumes on 
sport, education, theology, biography, history, and a 
considerable body of literary criticism in prose, and 
we cannot help noticing that when men wanted to 
write what they imagined or felt they used verse. 
That authors should have considered prose an unfit 
means of “ putting forth ” anything but thoughts is 
remarkably significant. For their emotions or fun or 
romance they turned to verse, in plays or poems, and 
Ascham was not alone in condemning any attempt 
to use prose for “ romance George Puttenham 
examined the uses of verse, and wrote, in 1589 :— 

“ And right so our vulgar rhyming Poesy, being by 
good wits brought to that perfection, we see is worthily 
to be preferred before any other manner of utterance in 
prose, for such use and to such purpose as it is ordained 
and shall hereafter be set down more particularly.'* 
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This opioion is important, for it deals with one of 
the essential differences between prose and verse. 
When we are emotionally stirred, or when our imagina¬ 
tions are excited, our natural inclination is to move 
about. Unless we are utterly overwhelmed by emo¬ 
tion, we seek to express ourselves in some way after 
the manner of a small boy jumping about because he 
has been promised a holiday from school, and this 
tendency leads us to music, dancing, singing. 


(iv) Verse Metre 

Singing means verse, if not poetry. It means the 
ordering of words into a metrical pattern, and not the 
loosely rhythmical pattern of prose. David expressed 
his joy before the Ark of the covenant by singing, 
dancing, and playing a musical instrument. He was 
not so much setting an example as following a natural 
instinct. The three main activities by which we order 
ourselves when we arc raised above the normal level 
of feeling or imaginative perception are all metrical. 
Indeed, the first need in the immature or more excitable 
is for the metre first and meaning afterwards—a fact 
so clear that writers sometimes employ this process, 
giving us meaningless metre in order to arouse in us 
the feelings they wish. 

Twinkum, twankum, twirlum, twitch— 

My great grandam—She was a Witch, 

Mouse in Wainscot, Saint in niche— 

My great grandam—She was a Witch. . , . 

Sometimes we come across fragments of verse to us so 
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obscure that we wonder how far their author was in the 
grip of an emotion or crisis of imagination, and how 
far he was himself able to grasp the meaning which he 
has, perhaps only partly, succeeded in putting into 
words. 

I saw the moon and the moon saw me— 

God help the parson that baptised me. 

From wanderings into the dim, far lands of imagina¬ 
tion, where Walter de la Mare alone may safely wander 
and return with intelligible utterances, to the undis¬ 
guised vocalising of metre with sometimes a vowel 
pattern, we draw the truth that metrical form is 
required by communications primarily emotional. 
Grown-up people understand the singer’s 

Tol de riddle, tol de riddle, li ding doh, 
and they share 

Hey diddle dinketty, poppety, pet 

with their children. 

(v) Later English Prose 

None of the things these sound-patterns represent 
can be put into prose, and so emerges a fundamental 
difference between it and verse. Prose is usually the 
best medium for thinking in; it is always the best if 
the thought is entirely factual or abstract. As the 
author’s thought is invaded by the activity of his 
internal or external senses, as he is moved to feel or 
to see with the mind’s eye, the pitch of his prose 
rises. The long cadences of free rhythm are broken; 
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the sober procession of vowels and consonants is 
interrupted and re-formed in a new plan; traces of 
metre creep into phrases. 

In this passage we find Wordsworth in an exalted 
mood; in the course of our quotation his excited 
prose becomes truly more prosaic, and he moves away 
f^rom the proximity to Nature to an entirely unexciting 
rhythm. Notice, by the way, how the words I have 
italicised support the truth we are stating—that verse 
is the easier and more natural medium for what we 
feel rather than for what we think. 

“ The object of the Poet^s thoughts are everywhere; 
though the eyes and senses of man are, it is true, his 
favourite guides, yet he will follow wheresoever he can find 
an atmosphere of sensation in which to move his wings. Poetry 
is the first and last of all knowledge—it is as immortal 
as the heart of man. If the labours of Men of science 
should ever create any material revolution, direct or 
indirect, in our condition, and the impressions which we 
habitually receive, the Poet will sleep then no more 
than at present; he will be ready to follow the steps 
of the Man of science, not only in those general indirect 
effects, but he will be at his side, carrying sensation into 
the midst of the objects, of the science itself. The 
remotest discoveries of the Chemist, the Botanist, or 
Mineralogist, will be as proper objects of the Poet’s 
art as any upon which it can be employed, if the time 
should ever come when these things shall be familiar 
to us, and the relations under which they are con¬ 
templated manifestly and palpably material to tds as enjoying 
and suffering beings. If the time should ever come when 
what is now called science thus familiarised to men, 
shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh and 
blood, the Poet will lend his divine ^irit to aid the 
transfiguration and will welcome the Being thus pro- 
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duced, as a dear and genuine inmate of the household of 
man. It is not, then, to be supposed that any one, who 
holds that sublime notion of poetry which I have 
attempted to convey, will break in upon the sanctity 
and truth of his pictures by transitory and accidental 
ornaments, or endeavour to excite admiration of 
himself by arts, the necessity of which must manifestly 
depend upon the assumed meanness of his subject,’’ 

To notice how Wordsworth’s prose varies in that 
short passage is an illuminating study of the effect 
of emotion on the regularisation of rhythm almost into 
sustained metre and back again, as thought and 
awareness of the act of writing make the passage more 
intellectual than emotional or imaginative. 

Now, the idea that romance or anything other than 
factual writing was unsuitable to prose continued for 
nearly a century after the period we call Elizabethan. 
In spite of this misunderstanding, the non-metrical 
form of writing continued to become more flexible and 
to be of service to a wider range of thought. Hyde, 
Hobbes, and Locke carried forward the development 
until, at the Restoration, a remarkable change occurred. 
There is little credit in noticing the difference between 
the prose of Englishmen before, say, 1670 and that 
which they wrote afterwards. The important thing is 
to see why the change occurred and what it was that 
was new in Dryden, Swift, Addison, and the rest. 

First, what happened ? An extract from Dryden 
will show us :— 

“ I take up Chaucer where I left him. He must have 
been a man of a most wonderful comprehensive nature, 
because, as it has been truly observed of him, he has 
VOL. I. ^ 
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taken into the compass of his Canterbury Tales the various 
manners and humours (as we now call them) of the 
whole English nation, in his age. Not a single character 
has escaped him. All his pilgrims are severally dis¬ 
tinguished from each other; and not only in their 
inclinations, but in their very physiognomies and persons. 
Baptista Porta could not have described their natures 
better than by the marks which the poet gives them. 
The matter and manner of their tales and of their telling 
are so suited to their different educations, humours 
and callings, that each of them would be improper in 
any other mouth. Even the grave and serious characters 
arc distinguished by their several sorts of gravity: 
their discourses are such as belong to their age, their 
calling and their breeding; such as are becoming of 
them and of them only; some of his persons are vicious 
and some virtuous : some are unlearned or (as Chaucer 
calls them) lewd, and some are learned. Even the 
ribaldry of the low characters is different; the Deane, the 
Miller, and the Cook are several men, and distinguished 
from each other, as much as the mincing Lady Prioress 
and the broad-speaking, gap-toothed Wife of Bath.** 

You read prose like this and your eyes open in 
astonishment as you recognise it to be modern English. 
Indeed, there is early in it a delightful awareness 
that it is up-to-date—“ as we now call them ’*—and 
definitely something new. It is so modern, this new 
prose, that Swift is twisting it here and there into 
endless new shapes, spirting it in jets or whistling 
it out in long sentences as his satirical humour skir¬ 
mishes its way through The Tale of a Ttib (1704). 
Shortly afterwards there is Defoe using it with new 
trenchancy in his superb journalism and, far more 
marvellously, doing what Ascham would have de- 
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nounced unceasingly—writing our first novels, the 
popular Kobinson C 7 'tisoe and lively, human Moll 
'Flanders. Material details, pathos, psychological 
subtlety, the traffic of cities, the conversation of trulls, 
all come alike to his prose, superbly sure of itself, 
and thoroughly competent as an instrument of art. 

Some day you may perhaps decide to spend a few 
weeks or even longer in finding out how this develop¬ 
ment, this breaking of its bounds, this rush into 
freedom, came to English prose. It is one of the 
pleasant studies in literary history, and one cannot 
pass it here without regret that to follow it up for a 
few pages would be to leave our road and branch off 
across a specially tempting stretch of country. There 
are the early novels to explore, and the phenomenon of 
Swift, the periodical essays of Steele and Addison, 
opening the way to the amazing variety of eighteenth- 
century prose—Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, 
the Burneys, Johnson, Goldsmith, Hume, Adam 
Smith, Gibbon, Paley. The last name reminds us how 
modern we have become and that at last prose was 
accepted as a serviceable medium for anything from a 
tale of horror to theology. 

At the end of the seventeenth century men threw 
away many ideas, some bad and some good, as well as 
forms of government, and passed into the eighteenth- 
century talking excitedly. There, I beheve, we have 
two lines of thought which go far towards the explana¬ 
tion of this new prose—a crisis in thought and an 
eager discussion of it. We come into the period of 
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clubs and coffee-houses and private memoirs and letters 
and pamphlets. Where there is much talking there is 
always an increase in more or less formal speech, which 
men adopt in discourse rather than what we recognise 
as conversation, as Johnson did. And when that 
happens they pass more easily into the use of prose. 
In England men writing prose had approached it, hold¬ 
ing it off from themselves as one holds unfamiliar 
tools; but now it has become part of themselves or, at 
least, it is nothing more than a new way to use what is 
fundamentally conversation and speech-making. 

The language at their disposal had been immeasur¬ 
ably enriched by the poets of the previous one hundred 
and fifty years, and its cadences had been rung out as 
never before by the Authorised Version of the Bible. 
Now, as they enter the eighteenth century with their 
keen interest in politics and history and religion and 
human nature, men rise from conversation to the art of 
rhythmical self-expression. They are not living on 
the heights of human experience, in the rarefied air of 
poetic experience, but much in the streets and in each 
other’s company. Thus prose is the most suitable 
medium for them, since they are thinking rather than 
imagining or feeling, and there is difficulty in making 
poetry out of satire and cynical wit. You will notice 
how prose invades even their poetry. Their measures 
become set and increasingly artificial. Pope is 
formally the most prosaic of poets—this is not to 
degrade him to the rank of versifier—and could 
scarcely have been otherwise in liis talkative century. 
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This is as far as we can allow ourselves to go in 
examining the change that occurred in prose usage at 
the Restoration and later. Prose became free, not 
only because men realised what they could rightly do 
with it, but also because it had been prepared for their 
demands on it by the pioneers, who had followed a sure 
instinct by insisting on using it instead of Latin, and 
by the poets and anonymous revisers of the Bible. 
From now onwards it becomes increasingly flexible 
and musical and full of colour. 

By way of interest, of comparison in growth, and 
as a summary of what we have just read, we may read a 
brief extract by Lord David Cecil, one of the most 
skilful prose-writers of our day. 

“ For a happy moment let us shut the door on the 
modern world and retire in fancy to some Augustan 
library. The curtains are drawn, the fire is lit, outside 
the silence is broken only by the faint, crackling whisper 
of the winter frost. How the firelight gleams and 
flickers on the fluted mouldings of the book-cases, on 
the faded calf and tarnished gold of the serried rows of 
books : the slim duodecimo poems and plays; the 
decent two volumed octavo novels; the portly quarto 
sermons, six volumes, eight volumes, ten volumes; the 
unity of brown broken now and again by a large tome 
of correspondence, green or plum or crimson, only 
given to the public in our own time. The whole 
eighteenth century is packed into these white or yellow¬ 
ing pages; all its multifarious aspects, its types, its 
moods, its novels, self-revealed; the indefinable, un¬ 
forgettable perfume of the period breathing from every 
line of print. For the shortest, dullest passage really 
written in a letter can bring its atmosphere home to you 
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as the most vivid historian of a later time can never 
do.” 

And there we must turn away from the temptation 
to wander, content to have discovered the birth of 
modern prose and steadfast in our resolution to stick, 
at this time, to our task of thinking only about the 
nature of prose. We have seen that the prose of today 
came to life in a period when men preferred sense to 
emotion, distrusted anything mystical, liked the 
unusual so long as it was material—negro pages, paid 
hermits, gardening by torchlight—and were thus agile 
in mind and ideally prosaic. We must deplore the fact 
that prosaic is given the meaning of dull. The 
eighteenth century was, in the real sense, prosaic. It 
was far from dull. 

(vi) Definition of Prose 

Our attention to the history of prose, as illustrated 
and discussed, will enable us now to form an accurate 
idea of what prose is. We may say that it is the 
ordering of words in loose rhythms and according 
to vowel or consonant patterns, for the expression of 
ideas which arc not so inspiring as to demand verse as 
their medium. Many ideas which may be poetical in 
themselves may be well expressed in prose, provided 
that the writer does not allow his emotional or 
imaginative inspiration to hurry him into so-called 
prose which is disfigured by the presence of metre. 
If he is so misguided he writes bad prose, as Dickens 
notoriously did in some of his most moving passages. 
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The description of the death of Little Nell is often 
quoted as an example of tliis fault, since it is almost 
exactly blank verse. 

In reading this passage or others spoilt by this 
defect, the reader is moved by the author’s own 
emotion, and may not realise that the passage would be 
more effective if it were written in good prose. If it 
cannot be written in good prose, it must remain un¬ 
written, since it is either not worth writing or the 
writer is not sufficiently master of his craft to be able to 
achieve prose or verse. This remark must not be con¬ 
sidered unduly severe, for it does not preclude the future 
possibilities open to one who is, at least as far as 
practical experience of his art is concerned, immature. 
If his inspiration is true, the gaining of executive 
improvement by honest practice will not only enable 
him to utter the thoughts rising in him, but will 
certainly increase the urgency of his inspiration and the 
vigour of his creative power. By increasing his ability 
to use verse, his inspiration will declare itself for a 
prose form or a verse form, and the initial difficulty of 
his first attempt, in which he wrote bad prose, will be 
removed. 


(vii) Art in Prose 

Every author whose inclination is to prose of high 
pitch, and every reader who enjoys such prose, should 
watch carefully in case the line between prose and verse 
is crossed. Where this line lies no one may defixutely 
say. We can say only that it exists and that he who 
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would avoid it may do so, with least trouble to himself, 
by not wandering too far into the territory which liis 
sense of prose warns him is adjacent to the forbidden 

land. 

Not that he will have great difficulty in knowing 
when he is in the border country, although the exact 
boundary through it is uncertain, for he will judge his 
work by its form rather than by its matter. Prose can be 
informed by highly poetical ideas, and properly, with¬ 
out ceasing to be prose. It is right that an author 
should express the most exalted or mystical ideas in 
prose form ; only when he is dealing with ideas which, 
so to speak, may betray him into an abuse of his 

medium should he be cautious. 

The celebrated verses in the final chapter of Eccle¬ 
siastes illustrate this truth. 

“ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
when thou shah say, 1 have no pleasure in them . . . 
because man goeth to his long home, and the mourners 
go about the streets : or ever the silver cord be loosed, 
or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken 
at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. 
Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was : and 
the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 

Here we have a highly “ poetic ” content in excellent 
prose. In the same way, we can have a content so 
lowly as to invalidate the verse in which it is given :— 

Something had happened wrong about a bill 
Which was not drawn with true mercantile skill. 

So, to amend it, I was told to go 

And seek the firm of Cluttcrbuck and Co. 
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In this case the message is so prosaic in its dull sense 
that even simple verse metre is deranged. The ex¬ 
ample is as glaringly defective as it is unworthy of its 
usually estimable author. Would a passage of prose, 
equally defective, be equally laughable ? It would not, 
and for two reasons. One is that its emotional in¬ 
tensity would preserve the reader from embarrassment. 
The other is that, since prose has rhythm and not metre 
most readers, especially if moved by the passage, 
would probably not notice the defect. Only the reader 
who knows what prose should be would recognise it as 
bad. 

“And still her former self lay there, unaltered in 
this change. Yes. The old fireside had smiled upon 
that same sweet face; it had passed like a dream through 
haunts of misery and care; at the door of the poor 
school-master on a summer evening, before the furnace 
fire upon the cold wet night, at the still bedside of the 
dying boy, there had been the same mild lovely look. 
So shall we know the angels in their majesty, after 
death. 

“ The old man held one languid arm in his, and had 
the small hand tight folded to his breast, for warmth. 
It was the hand she had stretched out to him with her 
last smile—the hand that had led him on through all 
their wanderings. Ever and anon he pressed it to his 
lips; then hugged it to his breast again, murmuririg 
that it was warmer now; and as he said it he looked, in 
agony, to those who stood around, as if imploring them 
to help her. 

“ She was dead, and past all help, or need of it.” 

Dickens found it impossible to shake free from iambic 
metre; line follows line of it, marring his best passages 
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and losing the effects he could have secured by adherence 
to prose rhythms. 

“ The heavy door had closed behind him on/his 
entrance, with a crash that made him start./The figure 
neither spoke nor turned to look,/nor gave in 
any other way the faint/est sign of having heard the 
noise.** 

The iambic pentameters are more hidden in those lines 
than prose would be among verse, but the error is no 
less than that of a line of free rhythm if we were to 
insert it into 

For when the morn came dim and sad. 

And chill with early showers. 

Quite quietly she closed her eyes because she had 
Another morn than ours. 

These examples serve to show that prose is more 
subtle than verse. In verse we have metre, which 
means a measured thing, a variation of stress and pause 
which is made up of fixed units, of which the principal 
arc the Iamb (w-). Trochee (-^^), Anapxst (w). 
Dactyl Less often we meet the Amphibrach 

(o-o) and the Spondee (—). Thus we can have an 
iambic line, with an anapxstic foot in it for variation 
of the metre, or a line regularly measured out between 
the two kinds of metrical unit or foot. 

Not a dnim/was heard,/not a fun/eral note. 

As we shall observe more fully later, poets can use the 
metrical units with a wide range of variation. 
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When the hounds ot spring are on winter’s traces. 

The mother of months in meadow or plain. 

Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain. 

Poets often use skilfully planned vowel or consonant 
patterns as well as variations in feet to disguise the 
basic metre of their lines. Consequently readers often 
regard verse as being more rhythmical than prose. In 
fact it is more metrical; prose is the more rhythmical. 
It is essential to prose that its rhythm should be free. 
As far as the ordering of words is concerned, the most 
fundamental difference between prose and verse is the 
contrast between unmeasured rhythms and measured 
metre. Although at least one notable attempt has 
been made to divide prose rhythms into measurable 
units, such as the Antispast (— ^ w —) or the Proceleus- 
matic (y it has yet to be shown that prose is 

dependent on anything except the freest recurrence and 
change of stresses. Through this freedom comes the 
perfection of form in prose, whether of Sir Thomas 
Browne in 1658, 

“ There is nothing strictly immortal, but immortality; 
whatever hath no beginning, may be confident of no 
end (all others have a dependent being and with the 
reach of destruction); which is the peculiar of that 
necessary essence that cannot destroy itself; and the 
highest strain of omnipotency, to be so powerfully 
constituted as not to suffer even from the power of 
itself” 

or of Percy Lubbock two hundred and fifty years 
later : 
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“ As tor the voyage ap-stream in the beating sunshine, 
the later stages arc blurred with a luxury of somnolence; 
it is clear that I have relinquished the rudder; I keep no 
count of the twists of the river, I lose myself in the 
rhythmical cluck and splash of the oars. On and on, 
cluck and splash—and at length we are wheeling and 
lurching into the cool shadow of the boat house again; 
and now comes the endless toil of the walk up the park, 
an almost impossible anti-climax to our adventure.” 

No doubt it would he easier tor the car that has not 
been trained by the reading of prose to detect rhythm 
if the variations of this medium were measurable. 
But then it would cease to be prose—at least, if prose 
were to be made of variation of measurable units in¬ 
stead of, as it is, immeasurable alternations of stress and 
pause—for the freedom essential to it would be gone. 
The fact is that wc cannot state even the nature of 
these rhythms. Perhaps they arc decided by the 
facility of the muscles of speech and by our breathing. 
Certainly the rhythms of rhetoric have relation to 
these, and prose certainly has, of its nature, relationship 
to rhetoric. Probably one could hazard a guess not 
too wide of the mark if one were to say that prose 
rhythms arc governed by these controls and by the ear, 
which checks over the music of both patterns, rhythm¬ 
ical and sound. A writer may achieve prose that is 
musically suitable, as far as its rhythm is concerned, 
and yet find that the sound of his words is displeasing 
or that it docs not contribute to the effect he wishes his 
sentences to have on his reader. So he has rhythm, 
naturalness (which is governed by the physical factors 
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mentioned), and melody, or at least sound, to con¬ 
sider. 

In other words, the writing of prose is the practice 
of an art. Whether it may be maintained, as some try 
to show, that prose is more artistic than verse, is a 
problem into which one must decline to be drawn. At 
the same time, we must rid ourselves of the general 
assumption that verse is necessarily a “ higher ’’^form 
of expression than prose. Poor verse is lower than 
good prose. Apart from that obvious fact, there is no 
reason for saying that, as an artistic medium, verse is 
any nobler or more beautiful than prose. Admittedly 
its subject, its content, will often be more exalted 
than what is usually found in prose, but this fact is 
apart from consideration of the two forms as forms. 
In themselves, prose and verse are means of expression 
requiring considerable skill, and which of them, if a 
distinction must be made, demands the more perfect 
craftsmanship for sustained effectiveness is a problem 
the reader may come to investigate for himself. 

In looking into the matter, do not be deceived by 
the belief that verse has a power to evoke which is 
absent from prose. Good prose as weU as good verse 
has this mark of being radiant with a quality we 
cannot define, a power to communicate something out 
side itself. I think the secret is that its subtleties draw 
out of your innermost self ideas and impressions that 
have formed in you unconsciously and emotions rarely 
blended. And the evocation of these things, their 
passage from you to meet those of the author, is an 
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fjxpcrience delicate and delightful. Because what 
reaches you draws something similar from the depths 
of your mind—your soul—you are momentarily 
saturated with content, filled with satisfaction which 
lingers in the memory like fragrance in a room. How 
else shall wc explain the mystery of passages like this, 
in which Rebecca West explains how two women made 
:i home for the man whom, in their different ways, they 
loved ? A plain, factual idea, but here is its reality, 
thawing from you eager responses : 

Jvly eye followed the mellow brick of the garden wall 
through the trees, and I reflected that by the contriving 
of these gardens that lay, well-kept as a woman’s hand, 
on the south side of the hill, Kitty and I had proved 
ourselves worthy of the past generation that had set 
the old house on this sunny ledge overhanging and 
overhung by beauty. And we had done much for the 
new house. 

“ I could send my mind sweeping from room to room 
like a purring cat, rubbing itself against all the brittle 
beautiful things that we had cither recovered from 
antiquity or dug from the obscure pits of modern 
craftsmanship, basking in the colour that glowed from 
all our solemnly chosen fabrics with such pure intensity 
that it seemed to shed warmth like sunshine. Even now, 
when spending seemed a little disgraceful, I could think 
of that beauty with nothing but pride. I was sure that 
we were preserved from the reproach, therefore we had 
made a fine place for Chris, one part of the world that 
was, so far as surfaces could make it so, good enough 
for his amazing goodness.” 

Every wor 4 is carefully set in that musical, calm 
prose, wliich continues later : 
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“ I could shut my eyes and think of innumerable 
proofs of how well we had succeeded, for there never 
was so visibly contented a man : the way he lingered 
with us in the mornings while the car throbbed at the 
door, delighting just in whatever way the weather 
looked in the familiar frame of things, how our rooms 
burned with many coloured brightness on the darkest 
winter day, how not the fieriest summer-time could 
consume the cool wet leafy places of our garden; 
the way that in the midst of entertaining a great company 
he would smile secretly at us, as though he knew we 
would not cease in our task of refreshing him; and all 
that he did on the morning just a year ago, when he went 
to the front. . . 

The best close to this chapter is a slow reading of 
good prose, possibly a reading aloud, since this is the 
best way to catch the rhythm. To give a selection of 
passages for reading is impossible in the space avail¬ 
able, but an examination of another passage, also 
dealing with a house, will provide, from the pen of 
Sir Osbert Sitwell, an interesting and useful exercise. 

“ In the winter it is, that all these country places are 
seen in their best, their most typical, phase. Stout 
built for cold weather, these houses take on a new 
quality, upstanding among hoar-frost, glowing warmly 
through the crisp, grey air. The first impression of 
the Grove would be, we think, a childlike memory of 
potting-shed smells, full of the scents of hidden growth, 
an odour of bulbs, stores, rich fibrous mould, and bass, 
mingles with the sharp aromatic smell of the bonfire 
that crackles outside. On the walls of the shed the bass 
is hung up like so many beards of old men, 
beards, like those of Pharaoh or Egyptian priest, which, 
perhaps, the gardener will don for the great occasions 
of his year. This one he would put on for the opemng 
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of the first spring flower coming up glazed and shrill, its 
petals folded as if in prayer, out of the cold brown 
earth, beneath the laced shadows woven by the bare 
branches of the trees; this he will wear for the brazen 
trumpet-like blowing of the tulip-tree; while that one 
he reserves for the virginal unfolding of the magnolia, 
or the gathering up of petals let drop by the last rose. 
But the gardener himself soon dispels these tender 
imaginings, as you see his burly form bent over various 
cruel tasks—the trapping of the soft mole, or in aiming 
at the fawn-coloured fluffy arcs of the rabbits, as they 
crouch in their green cradles, their ears well back, 
nibbling the tender white shoots that he has so carefully 
nurtured.” 

We have now formed a reasonably complete idea 
about what we call prose. In later chapters we shall 
examine the structure of prose more thoroughly and 
pass on to review the chief literary forms in which it is 
used. At present our immediate task is to develop 
what has been written here about verse, so that we may 
make a proper approach to the appreciation of poetry. 




Chapter Six 

Verse and Poetry 

On two pages of a book open before me as I write are 
listed over twenty definitions of poetry ; in the books 
shelved around me are many other attempts, by poets 
and critics, to catch the nature of poetry and put it 
into words. Almost all these definitions take for 
granted—as they must do, since they are concerned 
with the nature of a thing, and not with its form or 
literary expression—a knowledge of what verse is. 

Consequently we shall be wise to examine verse 
more thoroughly before trying to discover what raises 
it to the dignity of poetry. So far as we have dealt 
with it, we have said that verse is the ordering of words 
in connected metrical units, which was sufficient for 
our purpose in distinguishing it from the free rhythms 
of prose. Also I think we have begun to form the 
idea that the putting together of words in free rhythms 
is prose; that both prose and verse are writing; and 
that when both are given the soul of inspiration they 
become literature. Thus we may have ordinary 
workaday prose, such as 

“ I have ordered fifty chicks and some meal , 

or mere verse, such as 
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Every time we go to Kew 
We travel on a motor bus. 

Here we have the means of expression only. When 
the writer is inspired, when he is writing under some 
inner compulsion, his writing is infused by a creative, 
or at least constructive quality, which elevates his 
writing to the worthwhile thing we call literature. 

For instance, 

“ Her gates are sunk into the ground; he hath de¬ 
stroyed and broken her bars; her king and her princes 
are among the Gentiles ; the law is no more; her 
prophets also find no vision from the Lord 

or 

And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentleness. 

In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 

In those lines we know that the personal part of 
writing is present and that, whether what we read 
is in a volume of Collected Works or in a letter from 
a friend, we have met a fragment of literature. 

With this brief recollection of ideas we have formed, 
and before we go on to meet the personal thing we 
call inspiration in its most sharply penetrating form, 
we must make ourselves familiar with the literary form 
it requires. 

(i) Verse Patterns 
(a) Metre 

The feet or metrical units most common in use we 
have already mentioned; here we illustrate them in the 
conventional lines. These lines are made up of a fixed 
number of feet, such as the Monometer, which we may 
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illustrate by the word Defence^ where it is iambic. 

The Dimeter line of two feet might be 

_ ^ ^ 

Lift her up/tenderly 

where the feet are Dactyls, and the Trimeter line might 
be 

Stealing and/giving/odour, 

where we have a Dactyl and two Trochees. These 
short lines are, of course, less rarely used than the 
longer lines, such as the Tetrameter line— 

John Gil/pin was/a cit/izen, 

in which are Iambs, or the more dignified Pentameter, 
and the Hexameter or Alexandrine line, as in the 
lambic 

He sinks/into/thy depths/with bubb/ling moan. 

Without/a grave,/unknelled,/uncoff/ined, and/unknown, 

which is a gloomy couplet from Byron. Tennyson 
was devoted to the long line—too much so—and can 
generally be relied upon for an example of the longest 
line to be found, the Octameter, familiar to readers 
of 'Lockslej Hally 

When I/dipt in/to the/future/far as human/eye could/see, 

which is a syllable short in its Dactyls. You will 
have noticed that we have omitted the line of seven 
feet, the Heptameter—which is solemn here with 

Iambs, 

Attend/all ye/who list/to hear/our nob/Ie Eng/land’s 
praise. 
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Notice that this example is, to the ear, a longer Une 
than Tennyson’s immediately above it, although that is 

actually longer by half a foot. 

There are the bare bones of metre, looking odder 

than notes on a page of music and, to the initiated, as 

surprising in their patterns of rhythm. Take the sad 

Tetrameter line of Amphibrachs— 

There came to/the beach a/poor exile/of Erin 

and listen to Shakespeare’s use of this unit in a Dimeter 
line. 

Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly ; 

Then heigh-ho the holly, this life is most jolly. 

Variations are allowed, of course, so that regularity 
of the metre will not become monotonous, or to provide 
effects the writer intends to cause : 

The red rose cries, “ She is near, she is near 
And the white rose weeps, “ She is late 
The larkspur listens, “ I hear. I hear 
And the hly whispers, “ I wait”. 

In dealing with these variations and with kinds of feet 
we are not going into detail. Tliis book is not a 
handbook on metre; it does not try to tell everything 
about any single thing, but only to provide an in¬ 
telligent approach to literature. Every section in it is 
capable of considerable expansion. We omit, for 
instance, more than mention of the Spondee (- -), as in 
Milton’s 

Rocks, caves/, lakes, fens/, bogs, dens/, and shades/of 
death 
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or the Pyrrhic (o which often occurs at the end of a 
line but rarely in the middle. Here is an exception, 
again from Milton : 

in mu/tiny/had from/her ax/le torn 

In the same way, many technicalities of verse are 
omitted, such as the fact that a Une with an accented 
final and extra syllable is called Catalectic, but Hyper¬ 
metric if the syllable is unaccented. For our purpose 
it is sufficient for us to be able to scan a line of poetry 
reasonably accurately. 

Accordingly we leave the other elements of verse 
Prosody out of consideration, except for the pause 
known as the Cxsura. This pause may occur at a 
comma or it may occur independently of any punctua¬ 
tion mark. It serves to break the monotony of long 
lines of verse, and also to improve the rhythm of a line, 
although a pause may not be required by the sense of 
the words. Where he uses the Cjesura, Milton prefers 
it to fall at the end of the third foot, but he varies its 
posidon with masterly skill, as in 

Of man’s first disobedience//and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree//whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe 
With loss of Eden//dll one greater Man 

Restore us//and regain the blissful seat. . . . 

As a help to our scansion of verse, especially by 
reading aloud, remember that two short syllables 
occurring together may be slurred into one, or two 
open vowel sounds coming together, even though be- 
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longing to different words, may be likewise run to¬ 
gether by Elision, as in 

May i/express/thf^ /c^/blamed,/since God/is light. 

(b) Khjme 

With these ideas about metrical pattern, which 
is essential to poetry, we turn to another kind of 
pattern which is usual, but not essential. Tliis is 
Rhyme, by which is meant identity in vowel and con¬ 
sonant sounds, as between f?2e and thee or ranging^ and 
changing. As you will have noticed in our quotations 
from Milton, rhyme is not used by all poets all the 
time; Milton dislikeditintensely and considered it an ex¬ 
cessive ornament, and therefore a disfigurement of verse. 

Most readers prefer poetry with rhyme and—more 
importantly, since they arc the craftsmen—most poets 
have had the same preference. 

Early English poets use what we call Alliteration, 
and under this name it may seem to be an amusing 
pastime which quickly becomes tedious. They thought 
of it, however, as “ Head-rime ”, and if we look at it 
in this way we see its usefulness and the beauty it really 
has. For instance, fourteenth-century Will Langland 
used it to soften the rugged strength of his verse :— 

For all that bereth baselardes, bright sworde, other launce 
(daggers) 

Axe. other hachet, other any kynne wepne, 

Shal be demed to the doth, bote yf he do hit smythe 
In-to sykel other into sithe. to shar other to culter; 

Each man to pleye with a plouh. a pycoyse other a spade, 
Spynnen, and spek of God and spille no tyme. 
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This may be paraphrased, “ For all diat carry a dagger, 
sword or lance, axe or hatchet, or other kind of 
weapon, shall be wortdiy of death, unless he have it 
smithied into sickle or scythe for share or for coultar; 
so that each man use a plough, or a pitch, or a spade, 
spin, speak of God and waste no time 

This head-rime fashion disappeared, except to 
remain in alliteration, for special effects, as in gloomy 
glade^ or Dryden’s 

Deep in a dungeon was the captive cast, 

Deprived of day, and held in fetters fast. 

But its most frequent use is in internal allitera¬ 
tion, where it can be used to express an idea of 
which the sound is in some way suggestive, as in 

Browning’s 

Oh the little more and how much it is ! 

The little less, and what worlds away ! 

Here the m sounds suggest bulk and difficulty, the /’s 
have a diminishing effect, and the lines slip away in 

sounds. 

From alliteration it is only a short step in thought, 
but a remarkable advance in technique, to Assonance 
and Consonance. Assonance is the rhyming of 
vowels inside a line, and Consonance is the repetition 
of consonants. Many poets have made their music far 
tnore subtle and their word patterns more suggestive 
by its aid. Tennyson used it enormously ; Shelley, 
Swinburne, and Francis Thompson are other poets 
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whose work abounds in it. Alliteration, assonance, 
and consonance occur in these stanzas of Thomp¬ 
son ; 

For standing artless as the air 
And candid as the skies. 

She took the berries with her hand, 

And the love with her sweet eyes. 

The fairest things have fleetest end : 

Their scent survives their close. 

But the rose’s scent is bitterness 
To him that loved the rose I 

She looked a little wistfully. 

Then went her sunshine way :— 

The sea’s eye had a mist on it. 

And the leaves fell from the day. 

A great deal of the poet's work in thus perfecting his 
verse is lost on his readers. To notice even the 
presence of his subtle cadence requires of the reader a 
trained appreciation, an ear keyed to the melody, a 
readiness of perception for which many people are 
unwilling to prepare themselves, often because they do 
not realise any necessity for more than a cursory 
reading of poetry. This unpreparedness certainly is 
a breach of one of the fundamental rules about reading 

O 

either prose or poetry—that it is the work of two 
people, the author and the reader. What the one has 
taken pains to present, the other should be equally 
prepared to receive. Every reader of poetry should 
have been not only diligent enough in studying the 
craft of this art to know what to notice, but always 
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alert to see what it offers him. Its internal arrange¬ 
ment may not be as clear as the 

Now the air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek, flits by on leathern wing; 

Or where the beetle winds 

His small but sullen horn . . . 

of Collins; it may be a hidden beauty as in 

The moving moon went up the sky 
And nowhere did abide; 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside— 

or in 


He came all so still 

Where his mother was. 

As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass— 

or in Meredith’s 


Shy as the squirrel and wayward as the swallow. 

Swift as the swallow along the river^s light 
Circling the surface to meet his mirror’d winglets. 
Fleeter she seems in her stay than in her flight. 

Shy as the squirrel that leaps among the pine-tops. 
Wayward as the swallow overhead at set of sun, 

She whom I love is hard to catch and conquer. 

Hard, but O the glory of the winning were she won ! 


I cannot close this section without quoting a single 
line that has always seemed to me to have a remarkable 
felicity in its metre, its verbal pattern, and its ex¬ 
cellence in suggesting what it does not say. It tells 
us an enormous amount' in few words, and those 
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words sound for us what they leave unsaid. I mean 
Matthew Arnold’s restrained and magnificent 

T/je unplumb*dy salty estranging sea. 

The chiming of sounds being of the greatest use 
and the crepitation of consonants being of scarcely 
less value, it is natural that the device of rhyme should 
come to be employed at the ends of lines. What 
poets had found excellent as head-rime or as an aid to 
colour and sound within a line must inevitably be 
found, sooner or later, at the end of a line, where the 
reader’s attention is usually focused. This is true of 
English, at any rate, where verse is scanned by accent 
and not by quantity. It is natural to us to accent the end 
of every line, even though we should not necessarily do 
so. Therefore it was natural that poets should see what 
effects they could secure by rhyming their line endings. 

The use of rhyme has a further advantage. By 
marking definitely the ends of lines and stanzas, even 
though their sense may run on into the next line or 
stanza, it emphasises rhythm. It divides each section 
of rhythm from the next, and has the result of making 
the poem more musical, if only in the sense that it 
helps us to notice how musical it is. Those who 
object to rhyme point out that this is an artificial 
means of bringing out the melody of verse. They 
believe that poets should dispense with it and that 
readers should learn to do without it. While this is a 
valid argument, in the interests of verse and its 
readers, against the use of rhyme by every poet, it is 
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not a reasonable argument against freedom to use it. 
For rhyme is natural in itself, and most natural things 
are governed by conventions as to their employment. 
There is no reason why poetry should not have a con¬ 
vention of rhyme to make verse more interesting to the 
majority of readers, to add a natural ornament to it, 
provided that it may be discarded at will. 

Such a convention has the further pleasure of itself 
making verse more musical, apart from its effect on the 
rest of a line. In long poems the echoing of sound 
gives unity to the sound pattern of the whole, and also 
completeness. This benefit alone is sufficient to 
jusdfy its use. In shorter poems, it will be noticed, 
rhyme has an effect similar to that of a musical chord 
which draws together the harmonies of a phrase or 
expression of a musical idea. 

So the dispute may continue without our feeling 
obliged to attend to everything that is said in it. It is 
good, we feel, to be able to appreciate rhyme and also 
to be able to enjoy verse music which has no rhyme. 
If we can do both things, 
tempers of disputants can pass unnoticed. Before 
turning to the rules about rhyme, let us enjoy two short 
extracts from both sides of the argument. Here is 
Carew’s poem Disdain Returned, 

He that loves a rosy cheek. 

Or a coral lip admires. 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires : 

As old Time makes these decay. 

So his flames must waste away. 


the pedantry or ruffled 
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But a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires. 

Hearts with equal love combined. 

Kindle never-dying fires, 

Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks or lips or eyes. 

And here are stanzas from a poem by W. J. Turner ; 

I saw a frieze on whitest marble drawn 
Of boys who sought for shells along the shore. 

Their white feet shedding pallor in the sea. 

The shallow sea, the spring-time sea of green 

That faintly creamed against the cold, smooth pebbles. 

The air was thin, their limbs were delicate. 

The wind had graven their small eager hands 
To feel the forests and the dark ni^ht of Asia 
Behind the purple bloom of the bracing air. 

Where sails would float and slowly melt away. 

Their naked, pure, and grave, unbroken silence 
Filled the soft air, as gleaming, limpid water 
Fills a spring sky those days when rain is lying 
In shattered bright pools on the wind-dried roads. 

And their sweet bodies were wind-purified. 

One held a shell unto his shcll-likc car 
And there was music carven on his face, 

His eyes half-closed, his lips just breaking open 
To catch the lulling, mazy, coralline roar 
Of numberless caverns filled with singing seas. 

It is diTicult not to believe that rhyme adds as much 
to perfect expression of the first as its absence allows to 
the other example. 

The use of rhyme is governed by rules that are 
simple and no more numerous or exact than the defini- 
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tion of rhyme requires. The first is that vowel sounds 
must be identical and, if followed by a consonant^ 
the consonantal sounds must also be identical. Thus, 
the share — pare^ banging — clanging. The second rule is 
that there must be difference between the consonants 
preceding rhymed vowels, as in the examples given. 
Spare pare or slanging—clanging would not be 

rhyme. 

In addition, rhyme requires that the accent of 
rhymed words should be similar—e.g., wijortmtafe. 
importunate —and that, as in these two words, the 
syllables following the accent should be the same. 

Reflection on these simple rules shows that they are 
not devices for forming rhyme; rather they are explana¬ 
tions of what rhyme is. The propriety of a rhyme is to 
be judged by ear alone, not by the spelling of words. 

y pronunciation, then, we know that home and some do 
not rhyme and that light rhymes with indict. 

Most rhyme is single, but double and triple rhymes 
are not unusual, such as water and daughter, envelopwg 
an developing. The shorter rhymes add lightness to a 
poem, and the longer rhymes usually have the opposite 
e ect, in addition to being useful in poems aiming at 
a certain grotesqueness of meaning or effect. 

(ii) Verse Forms 

(a) Blank Verse 

Everything essential to rhyme may thus be expressed 

able to pass on quickly to notice 

c principal verse forms used in English poetry. The 
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first of these is Blank Verse, in which the word blank 
means tvithout rhyme. 

It consists of iambic pentameter lines, and is thus 
a form of poetry in this extremely popular metre. 
Blank Verse is found in other metres, such as the 
trochaic tetrameter of The Song of Hiawatha^ but the 
name is popularly associated with the five-footed line 
of iambs we find in the dramatist Marlowe, who first 
raised this form of verse to its highest perfection: 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships. 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss— 

Her lips suck forth my soul : see where it flies ! 
Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 

'While we may share in the rather thoughtless idea that 
Blank Verse means this kind of poetry, it is as well to 
remember that it means any verse without rhyme, 
whether Tennyson's dactylic dimeters : 

Cannon to right ot them. 

Cannon to lett of them . . . 

or the hotly disputed dactylic hexameter, which we 
may illustrate from Longfellow’s Evangeline^ 

This is the forest primeval, the murmuring pines, and the 
hemlock, 

which some critics object to as the importation of a 
Latin form iqto English verse. 

(b) The Heroic Couplet 

The Heroic Couplet is an iambic pentameter metre, 
.consisting of two rhyming pentameter lines. Here is 
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a stan2a from Waller in this metre; the pronunciation 
of his time made rhyme of home and become. 

The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decay’d. 

Lets in new light through chinks that Time has made: 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 

Like Blank Verse, the Heroic Couplet has been attached 
to one particular form of verse, and in this case the 
attachment is particularly unfortunate, for this form of 
versification is capable of surprising variation. It 
is usually linked with the name of Pope and this kind 
of poetry : 

A little learning is a dang’rous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain. 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

It is easy to realise that this is exactly the metre of the 
extract from Waller. Pope gave it a polish and 
rigid completeness of which it is well capable. He and 
others used it as a vehicle for biting wit and satire, 
as in Dryden’s A.hsalom and A.chltophel : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong; 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long : 

But, in the course of one revolving moon. 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon : 

Then for all women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

In these quotations the Heroic Couplet has a stop at 
the end of each two lines. Moreover, there is a pause 
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at the end of the first line of most couplets : where 
there is a “ carry-on of sense it is not strictly be¬ 
tween the end of the first line and the beginning of the 
next. It is also observable that the metre is rigid. It 
allows the writer no liberty for variation. 

The Couplet illustrated is of the Classical type 
perfected after 1660. Before then it had been prac¬ 
tised by poets like Jonson or Chapman, who varied 
their metre freely and did not aim at self-contained 
lines or couplets. Their form of this measure is usu¬ 
ally called the Romantic. It often changes the 
Couplet so that it resembles Blank Verse. In the 
hands of poets the Heroic Couplet ran from the 
extreme variety of the Romantic form to the equally 
extreme rigidity of the Classical form. Where the 
first became almost something else, the second became 
monotonous—as verse it was paralysed, and was 
quickened only by the clarity of the wit and thought 
glittering in its frozen depth. A change permitted 
in its design was the use of a triplet instead of a couplet, 
the third line being the hexameter or Alexandrine. 
It is interesting to notice variations in the verse 
design from the simple a a oi the Classical form, as in 
Pope’s 

But thou, false guardian of a charge too good 1 

Thou, mean deserter of thy brother's blood 

to the a b c b of Keats’ Hndymwn^ the a a b a of Fitz¬ 
gerald’s Kttbdijdty and other patterns. Alert reading 
will soon enable you to recognise the Heroic Couplet, 
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elegy, but is a poem which gives us a new verse form— 
the Elegiac Stanza suitable to poetry of reflection 
tinged with melancholy. Once again we have iambic 
pentameter lines, four of them, with the simple rhyme 
pattern a b a b i 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea. 

The ploughman homewajrd plods his weary way. 

And leaves the world to darkness, and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. . . . 

Pentameter lines are indeed popular with poets and 
readers, from the seven-line verses of the Chaucerian 
Stanza with a rhyme pattern a b a b b c c (also called 
rhyme Royal) to the Octava rhyme, which you are more 
likely to meet in general reading. It consists of eight 
iambic pentameters with the rhyme abababcc. This 
stanza form, as its name suggests, was borrowed from 
Italy, by Sir Thomas Wyatt (i 503-42),* with other 
measures and forms by which English poetry became 
immeasurably more musical and richer in verbal 
beauty. Byron used it in Don Juan^ Shelley in his 
Witch of A.tlas, and Keats in his Isabella, Here is 
Byron with this form, 

’Tis sweet to hear the watchdog’s honest bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home; 

’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we come; 
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’Tis sweet to be awakened by the lark, 4 

Or lulled by falling waters ; sweet the hum 

Of bees, the voice ot girls, the song of birds. 

The lisp of children, and their earliest words. 

Our review of the chief verse forms can close with 
details of these simple plans. One is the stanza 
usually named after Tennyson, although previously 
used by Sandys in 1626, because it is used by him in 
/« Memorlam. It consists of four lines of iambic 
tetrameter with the rhyme abba. 

Love is and was my Lord and King, 

And in His presence I attend 
To bear the tidings of my friend 

Which every hour his couriers bring. 

A six-lined stanza of iambic tetrameters, the fourth 
and sixth lines being dimeters, is the Scottish or Burns 
stanza, with a rhyme pattern of a a a b a b. 

But, Mousic, thou art no thy lane 

In proving foresight may be vain : 

The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley. 

An* leave us nought but grief and pain. 

For promised )oy. 

(d) ballad Form 

There is considerable spontaneity in this stanza, as 
there also is in the Common or Ballad Metre. This 
consists of a four-line stanza of iambic tetrameters and 
trimeters, often rhyming a b c b. The metre was 
varied considerably under the vigour of the story¬ 
telling in this primary literary form, which consisted of 
story, action, and song. 
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The king sits in Dunfermline town 
Drinking the blude-red wine; 

“ O whare will I get a skeely skipper 
To sail this new ship o’ mine ? ” 

O up and spak an eldern knight 
Sat at the king’s right knee; 

‘‘ Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever sailed the sea.” 

Our king has written a braid letter. 

And sealed it with his hand. 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 

Was walking on the strand. 

“ To Noroway, to Noroway, 

To Noroway o’er the faem. 

The king’s daughter o’ Noroway, 

’Tis thou must bring her haem.” 

The old ballad formed a literature in itself, with a 
quality later imitations have failed to recapture. 
Tbe ISlut-Bron^n ISlaid^ Helen of Klrkconne/l, and many 
others are unique. Nevertheless the modern ballad 
is full of interest, in its story and technique, and many 
poets have been attracted by it, as we see by the names 
of Sir Walter Scott (Kosabel/e), Southey {Bishop Hafto')y 
Keats {L.a Belle Dame Sans Merci)^ Macaulay {Days of 
Ancient Dome')^ William Morris {Shameful Death) and Sir 
William Watson, fronT whose Ballad of Semenvater we 
take. 

Deep asleep, deep asleep. 

Deep asleep it lies. 

The still lake of Semen.vater 
Under the still skies. 
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And many a fathom, many a fathom. 

Many a fathom below. 

In a king’s tower and a queen’s bower 
The fishes come and go. 

The old ballad was undoubtedly part of oral litera¬ 
ture, passed on from generation to generation by 
people who were illiterate but cherished these old 
narratives by their firesides or at their inns. The 
modern ballads are unchanged; the old ballads cer¬ 
tainly suffered many changes before they were first 
gathered into print in 1765. Yet suffered is not the 
right word, for the changes themselves occurred only 
because the verses were living among the people, and 
this may account for the warmth and brightness found 
in them and missed in many more recent ballads. 
Thomas the Khymer^ The battle of Otterbotime^ The Tn^a 
CorbieSy as well as the Robin Hood ballads, are inimit¬ 
able. Among modern ballads the best loved is, per¬ 
haps, Cowper’s John Gilpifiy while l^elle Dame Sans 
Merci and The RJme of the A.ncient Mariner are notable 
as being written in the ballad metre. 

With this note on ballads, we turn naturally from 
a review of the metrical and rhyme patterns which are 
fundamental to English poetry to a summary of the 
chief forms of poetry, such as the sonnet, ode, or elegy. 
This we can complete in one chapter before examining 
the various forms conventional to prose together with 
the technique they require. 

Before doing so, however, we must make sure that 
the details of versification we have looked at do not 
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leave us with the impression that English poetry con¬ 
sists mainly of iambic pentameters. It is true that 
iambic verse forms a considerable part of our poetry 
and that the pentameter line is the basis of most of the 
metrical patterns we have considered. From this it 
does not follow that every second poem which is 
written is iambic pentameter, but only that the iamb is a 
standard and the pentameter is a standard. 

They are a starting point, that is, for many experi¬ 
ments and variations. 

The same truth applies to the verse patterns we 
have defined. Many poems have been written in the 
Spenserian Stanza; many others have altered either its 
metre or versification or rhyme. 

Our purpose in listing the basic forms is that a 
reader may learn how to detect these variations and 
relate them to each other. Our interest in the tech¬ 
nical side of poetry may easily be baffled if we have no 
knowledge of the models on which poets have been 
working. It would be a loss to us, as readers, if we 
were unable to appreciate the skill which has been al¬ 
most invisibly worked into many of the greatest poems. 
And the fact is that it is bound to be invisible if we are 
without some elementary knowledge of metre, verse 
form, and rhyme patterns. 

What we learn about these things, together with our 
reading of poetry, shows us that our literature is rich 
in poetic variation. Almost every conceivable experi¬ 
ment in rhyme has been made as well as in stanza form. 
How far the possibilities of metrical experiment have 
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been worked out it is impossible to guess, but there 
has certainly been no undue attachment to the iambic 
foot, which is remarkably suitable to the proper 
accentuation of English words. 

(iii) Free Verse 

Of course, in a world as free as that of letters, 
where the spirit breathes freely on whom it will and in 
which those inspired to write are free to choose their 
own forms, it is to be expected that certain writers of 
prose and poetry will decide to shake off convention. 
Our comment on this can only be that they have every 
right to do so. And when an occasional zealot goes 
farther, by saying that every writer who remains 
attached to convention is a dunderhead or a traitor to 
literature, we can admire his zeal and keep patience 
with his mistakes. For he may, after all, have some¬ 
thing worthwhile to contribute to literature; writers 
do not always make the best critics. So we continue 
to read our Tennyson or Arnold, and remain willing 
to try to see what is valuable in new work also. 

In poetry this freedom of spirit is expressed in Free 
Verse or V'ers LibrSy which is poetry written without 
a recognisable metrical plan. Usually there is no 
planned stanza either. It is poetry because it is in 
verse—it uses metre and not rhythm. That is putting 
the reason bluntly. There are other reasons for 
admitting it as poetry and not as exalted prose, but 
technically its verse is the reason for its classification. 

Some of it may shock us, dismay us, depress us, make 
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US fling down our book; some of it will seem to 
us deeply moving and teclinically admirable. What¬ 
ever our reaction, it is good to remember that the 
author cannot be reproached merely because he has 
discarded what is conventional. 

I say this because every writer is free to choose 
either to accept the aid of conventional forms, into 
which he can weave designs of his own, or to ignore 
them so that he can design in a wholly original way. 
Whichever his choice may be, he makes a sacrifice. If 
he submits to the discipline of stanza form or rhyme or 
a verse pattern, he gains the advantage of a model on 
which to work. If he discards a model, he frees him¬ 
self from the limitations it imposes on him, but 
assumes the discipline of finding a wholly new way of 
conveying his thoughts to others by means of verse. 
If he is so sincere as to do this, he may ask that the 
reader shall be equally sincere in trying to understand 
the new modes which result. A display of impatience 
on either side indicates a misunderstanding of what is 

happening, and possibly of one’s own status as author 
or reader. 

The result of Free Verse may be something genuinely 
startling to the reader, like E. J. Scovell’s 

Nothing will fill the salt caves our youth wore: 
Happiness later nor a house with corn 
Ripe to its walls and open door. 

We filtered through to sky and flowed into 
A pit ^11 of stars ; so we are each alone. 

Even in this being alone I meet with you. 

or T. S. Eliot’s 
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Here I am, an old man in a dry month 
Being read to by a boy, waiting for rain, 

I was neither at the hot gates 
Nor fought in the warm rain 

Nor knee deep in the salt marsh, heaving a cutlass. 

Bitten by flies, fought. 

My house is a decayed house* 

And the jew squats on the window sill, the owner. 
Spawned in some estaminet of Antwerp, 

Blistered in Brussels, patched and peeled in London. 

You may be faced, then, by two things which have 
to be turned over in the mind until they are understood. 
One is the problem as to what the poet is trying to 
convey—this aspect of poetry we shall deal with later— 
and the other is the means he has adopted for express¬ 
ing it. His mode maybe as surprising as the presence of 
a tiger in a bedroom, and your consideration of the posi¬ 
tion may lead you to the conclusion that there has been 
a mistake somewhere. But you cannot conclude that 
there is something indescribably wrong with the tiger. 
After a time it may occur to you that tigers in bedrooms 
are rather freshly interesting. You may, in fact, be¬ 
come quite fascinated and like your tiger that way. 
And if you finally come to see why the animal was put 
in a bedroom, you may enter into a new world of 
ideas. For you it may be as if a new day of creation has 
occurred, or perhaps you will decide that what the 
poet offers is a world you do not care to visit. That is 
your affair. The point is that you now know what he 
said, why he said it in a certain way, and why you want 
or do not want his work. 
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Apart from the more surprising unconventionality 
of some Free Verse, there remains a large amount of it 
which is less luridly revolutionary when judged by 
what you may have formerly supposed to be verse. 
For instance, you will find Free Verse handled in a 
masterly way by Walt Whitman, and you may have no 
difficulty in appreciating poems like his The Impi'isoned 
Soul : 

At the last, tenderly. 

From the walls of the powerful, fortress’d house, 

From the clasp of the knitted locks—from the heap of well- 
closed doors, 

Let me be wafted. 

Let me glide noiselessly forth; 

With the key of softness unlock the locks—with a whisper 
Set ope the doors, O soul ! 

Tenderly 1 Be not impatient ! 

(Strong is your hold, O mortal flesh ! 

Strong is your hold, O love !) 

The metre is exceptionally beautiful, the sound cadences 
no less perfectly chosen; and the structure of the 
poem amply justifies itself by its proportions as related 
to the poet’s ideas. 

Free Verse, then, is not something we should allow 
ourselves to regard as precocious or undisciplined or 
strange. It well compensates for whatever initial diffi¬ 
culties we may find in accustoming ourselves to new, 
quickly changing forms. Above all, we should not con¬ 
clude hasty judgments about its being irresponsible. 
It is significant that what many critics consider to be the 
best composition in Free Verse in English poetry is 
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from the pen of the highly respectable Matthew Arnold, 
who wrote Kugbj Chapel in memory of his father. 
From it we take ; 

See I In the rocks of the world 
Marches the host of mankind, 

A feeble, wavering line. 

Where are they tending ?—A God 
Marshaird them, gave them their goal. 

Oh, but the way is so long 1 
Years they have been in the wild I 
Sore thirst plagues them; the rocks 
Rising all round, overawe; 

Factions divide them, their host 
Threatens to break, to dissolve. 

—Ah, keep, keep them combined ! 

Else, of the myriads who fill 
That army, not one shall arrive; 

Sole they shall stray; in the rocks 
Labour for ever in vain. 

Die one by one in the waste. 

Then, in such hour of need 
Of your fainting, dispirited race. 

Ye, like angels, appear. 

Radiant with ardour divine. 

Beacons of hope, ye appear ! 

Languor is not in your heart, 

Weakness is not in your word, 

Weariness not on your brow. 

Ye alight in our van 1 at your voice. 

Panic, despair, flee away. 

Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The Stragglers, refresh the outworn, 

Praise, re-inspire the brave 1 
Order, courage, return. 
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Eyes rekindling, and prayers 
Follow your steps as ye go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files. 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march. 
On, to the bound of the waste. 
On, to the City of God I 



Chapter Seven 

Forms of Poetry 

(i) The Ballad 

The ballad form is one of the oldest in English poetry, 
essentially a product of times we shall not see again. 
Its name—ballad—indicates a dance-poem, and we 
find that this form of poetry, while it is sometimes as 
crude as the society in which it flourished, is by no 
means artless. The ballad metre we have already 
noticed. Here is an example of it which is usually 
dated at about a.d. 1226. 

Sumer is icumcn in, 

Lhude sing cuccu I 

Groweth sed, and blowcth med. 

And springeth the wude nu— 

Sing cuccu I 

Awe bleteth after lomb, 

Lhouth after calve cu; 

Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth, 

Murie sing cuccu 1 

From this beginning the medieval ballad developed 
into a narrative poetry, distinguishable from the 
lyrical forms by this habit of telling a story rather 
than painting a picture or expressing a mood. It is 
full of vigour, often highly romantic, homely, close to 
Nature and love of the earth, primitive in feeling and 
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naive in its simplicity. It is possible only among 
people who love poetry and are, at the same time, in 
many ways uncultured and unsophisticated. 

This is not to say that it is undeveloped as an art 
form. On the contrary, its technical development 
was well able to express its meaning and to fill it with 
suggestion of mood which gives it a haunting beauty 
impossible to analyse. 

There was twa sisters in a bower, 
hinnorie^ O hinnorie : 

There came a knight to be their wooer, 

By the bonnie mill-dams o* Bimiorie. 

He courted the eldest with glove an’ ring, 

BinnorUy O Binnorie: 

But he loved the youngest abune a’ thing, 

By the bonnie mill-dams o' Binnorie, 

The tragedy develops through another twenty-six 
stanzas. The ballad formed its own conventional re¬ 
frains, its own diction, its tricks of repetition. It 
celebrated great events, such as Chevy Chase^ well- 
known people, like The Bonny Earl of Murrayy gathered 
many poems around Robin Hood, and its wandering 
gleemen and minstrels, who eagerly sought noble 
patronage, indulged the taste of their audiences for 
romance and often stark tragedy. Here is a refrain 
characteristic of the best in English and Scottish 
ballads, from Clerk Saunders : 

In hosen and shoon and gown alone. 

She climbed the wall and followed him. 

Until she came to the green forest. 

And there she lost sight o’ him. 
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“ Is there ony room at your head, Saunders ? 

Is there ony room at your feet ? 

Or ony room at your side, Saunders, 

Where fain, fain I wad sleep ? ** 

“ There’s nae room at my head, Marg’ret, 

There’s nae room at my feet; 

My bed it is full lowly now. 

Among the hungry worms I sleep. 

“ Cauld mould it is my covering now. 

But on my winding sheet; 

The dew it falls nae sooner down 
Than my resting-place is weet. 

“ But plait a wand o* bonnie birch. 

And lay it on my breast : 

And shed a tear upon my grave. 

And wish my soul gude rest.” 

By the time we come to T/je Maidy about 

the year 1500, the conditions which inspired and 
favoured the true ballad were passing. It died 
quickly. We take no notice here of the Political 
Ballad, e.g. A. Son of the Hnsbandmefiy which was chiefly 
satirical, and more self-conscious than the more 
spontaneous ballad loved by the people, and of the 
Satirical Ballads, of which Hud/bras was the most 
famous, which appeared in the seventeenth century and 
derived rather from Skelton than the old ballad. In 
the nineteenth century there was a revival of the ballad 
by way of revolt against the formal classical poetry of 
the eighteenth century. It was a desire to restore the 
ballad rather than a true revival, for most of the poems 
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written were completely cut off from the spontaneity 
of the old ballad impulses or were too deliberately 
trying to recapture, by repeating old devices, a charm 
which only genuine simplicity can give. Macaulay’s 
and English Ballads^ Aytoun’s Ballads of the Scottish 
Cavaliers^ poems by Kingsley, William Morris, Sir 
William Watson, admirable in many ways, have 
necessarily failed to revive a form which cannot be 
modernised. The most notable poems of the revival, 
written in ballad metre, are Keats’s l^a Belle Dame Sans 
Merci and Coleridge’s Klme of the J^ncient hlariner, 

I saw pale kings and princes too, 

Pale warriors, death-pale were they all ! 

Who cried—“ La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall ! ” 

I saw their starved lips in the gloom 
With horrid warning gaped wide. 

And I awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side. 

And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering. 

Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 

And no birds sing. 

(ii) The Lyric 

From the ballad we turn to the enormous body of 
poetry which is composed of various forms and is 
called Lyrical. Under this title we shall consider the 
Lyric itself, the Ode, the Sonnet, the Idyll, and the 
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We must not be surprised if we find, in anthologies, 
that the early ballad, Sumer is icumen in^ is classified 
as a Lyric, for a lyric proper is a song. It is written 
so that it may be sung. It is not limited to any basic 
pattern of metre or rhyme or form of stanza. Be¬ 
cause of its sole purpose—that it should be a song—the 
lyric covers a bewildering variety of poems, among 
which are Who is Sylvia^ Cherry-ripe^ Drink to me only 
with Thine Eyes^ Goy lovely Rose^ Sally in Our Alley^ 
JLament for FloddeUy The Eand o' the Eealy The East Rijje 
of Summery The Sands of Deey Home Thoughts from 
Abroady Sweet and Eoiv. 

Knowing what is a lyric is, then, easy. Not so easy 
to know, unless it is pointed out, is the way in which 
the purpose of the lyric has made it an exceptionally 
beautiful form of poetry. This point is worth careful 
attention. 

Because it is intended to be sung, a lyric must be 
restricted in metre. That is, the accent must fall 
regularly so that the metre is regular. As a rule, too, 
the same metre must be retained throughout the lyric. 
A further requirement is that the open vowels must 
coincide with long notes. This last rule implies that a 
lyric must not be written with too few open vowels— 
so that something which at first seems only to interest 
anyone listening to the sung lyric really interests the 
reader. For, no less than the other two rules, this has 
its effect on the poem’s diction. These three prin¬ 
ciples have guided the lyric to firmness of metre and 
openness of melody. 
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The demands which its purpose makes on the 
lyric, however, are more detailed than those principles 
suggest. Because it is primarily a song, formerly 
intended to be accompanied by lyre or harp, a 
lyric poem must make little use of close sounds, 
like the i in hit or any sound that is uttered through 
almost closed teeth. The placing of such sounds 
in relation to the notes is interesting, but does 
not concern us here. Our interest lies in the 
fact that these vowel sounds are used as little as 
possible. 

Where consonants are concerned, the same need for 
an open mouth must be met, so that /, py s, Vy n>y q;; are 
undesirable unless they precede an open vowel, as in 
sound or father. Other consonants are found to be 
useful because they give smoothness or fluidity. For 
instance, notice how often /, Wy n, or r are used in 
lyric poetry. The aim which these are used to achieve 
is defeated by hissing sounds, so these are reduced to a 

tninimum. 

In the following stanza by Waller, notice how skil¬ 
fully these guiding ideas are carried out. For example, 
closed sounds are tied to helpful consonants, as in 
seems or sweet. 

Go, lovely Rose, 

Tell her, that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows 
When I resemble her to thee. 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Burns runs this lyric through by the use of the letter 
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/, which is in six words of its vocabulary of only 
seventeen :— 

O my Luve’s like a red, red rose, 

That's newly sprung in June : 

O my Luve’s like the melody 
That's sweetly played in tune. 

Of the eleven words without an /, including the definite 
or indefinite articles, the open vowel 0 is one and 
or r occurs in seven. Thus, only three words—(?, 
they ihat^s —are not ideally suited to lyrical use. In 
the stanza succeeding only seven words are without an 
effective, /, or n or r, and four of these seven are the 
open sounds aSy thoUy sOy /, so that again we find only 
three words less than perfectly suitable. 

The skill of the diction is completely hidden. It 
is rarely equalled by any other lyrical poet, although 
Dibdin has a claim to exceptional mastery of this form. 
Taking the first verse of his most popular lyric, we find 
that the most suitable consonants occur in twenty-nine 
words in a vocabulary of forty-four, while five of the 
remaining words have open vowel sounds. 

Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 

The darling of our crew; 

No more he’ll hear the tempest howling. 

For death has broached him to. 

Mis form was of the manliest beauty. 

His heart was kind and soft. 

Faithful, below, he did his duty, 

But now he’s gone aloft. 

With these notes we must be content to leave the 
best of a most musical form of poetry. It was followed 
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by the “ literary ” lyric, which aims at being read and 
not sung. Obviously the whole technique of lyrical 
poetry is altered by the change of purpose. No longer 
is the lyric bound to concentrate on one idea, one 
dearly painted picture, emotion rather than thought. 
Now it can deal with shades of feeling and complexi¬ 
ties of thought, since a reader can go over it as often as 
he wishes. The “literary” lyric includes Kipling’s 
Recessional^ Dobson’s Song of the Tour Seasons^ Austin’s 
When Runnels began to Reap and Sing and other successes, 
but for many readers it has not the appeal of the true 
song lyric. 


(iii) The Ode 

A lyric form of great diversity is the Ode, a majestic 
poem usually addressed to someone, generally rhymed 
and of no fixed stanzaic pattern. Based, in Englancf, 
on the Odes of Pindar, the Anglo-Pindaric Ode is 
dividedinto Strophe, Antistrophe, and Epode (of which 
form Gray’s Progress of Poesy is the finest example) or 
is composed of regular stanzas. In this second form 
our best odes were written—Wordsworth’s Ode to 
Outy^ Shelley’s Ode to the S^lark, and Keats’s three 
odes To Jiutumn^ To a Mightingale, On a Grecian Um. 
In these last three this form of ode reaches perfection. 
From the ylutu/nn ode, we take : 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 

Thee sitting careless on a granary floor. 

Thy hair sof^lifted by me winnowing wind; 
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Or on a half-rcan*d furrow sound asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath ana all its twined flowers : 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 

Or by a cider-press, with patient look. 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 

Our Irregular Odes are usually rhymed and are 
written in stanzas of unequal length. Metre and versi¬ 
fication often change abruptly. These odes were 
written on a mistaken notion of the structure of Pin¬ 
daric odes and gave place, as Pindar’s complicated 
measures were understood, to odes of the kinds we 
have already mentioned. In reading Irregular Odes, 
always watch the metre, since their authors aimed at 
matching it with their ideas. Thus a change of metre 
accompanies a change of emotion or thought, however 
subtle or brief. The greatest skill and beauty is to be 
found in them. Wordsworth’s Immortality ode, Mat¬ 
thew Arnold’s Philomela^ and Dryden’s A.lexander*s 
Feast belong to this group. Dryden’s ode is probably 
technically the most perfect. 

Soothed with the sound, the King grew vain; 

Fought all his battles o’er again; 

And thrice he routed all his foes and thrice he slew the 

slain 1 

The master saw the madness rise, 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 

And while he Heaven and Earth defied. 

Changed his band and checked his pride. 

He chose a mournful Muse 
Soft pity to infuse : 
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He sung Darius great and good. 

By too severe a fate. 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen from his high estate. 

And weltering in his blood; 

Deserted, at his utmost need. 

By those his former bounty fed; 

• On the bare earth exposed he lies 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast looks the joyless victor sate 
Revolving in his alter’d soul 

The various turns of Chance below; 
And now and then a sigh he stole 
And tears began to flow. 


(iv) The Sonnet 

The unity which marks the lyric necessarily dis¬ 
tinguishes its sonnet form. Since the Earl of Surrey 
published poems of this form, based on the Italian 
Sonnetto of Petrarch, Dante, and Michaelangelo, in 
TotteFs Miscellany (1557), English poets have rejoiced 
in its fourteen iambic pentameter lines. In its normal 
form known as Italian, Classical, or Petrarchan, these 
lines are divided into eight and six {(Octave and Sestef). 
Between them occurs a change of thought (J/^olta or 

turn ’*). Further, the Octave may be divided, in 
rhyme pattern, into two Quatrains and the Sestet into 
two Tercets. The Tercets may follow one of three 
rhyme patterns. The l/'olta is of great importance. 
A quotation of Milton’s sonnet When the Assault was 
Intended to the City, accompanied by a diagrammatic note 
of the form, will illustrate these details. It will be 
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noticed that the Tercets follow the second of the rhyme 
patterns. 

Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in Arms, 

Whose chance on these def^cncclcss doors may 
seize, 

If ever deed of honour did thee please. 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 

He can requite thee; for he knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these. 

And he can spread thy name o’er land and seas 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms. 

Lift not thy spear against the Muses* bower: 

The great Emathian conqueror did spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 

Went to the ground : and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 

After several experiments, Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, evolved an English form of the sonnet, chang¬ 
ing the rhyme scheme and abandoning the division 
into Octave and Sestet in favour of three Quatrains and 
a Couplet, This form of the English sonnet is usually 
named after Shakespeare, with whom it reached its 
most perfect expression. Notice that, although the 
Volta has gone, there is often a slight change of thought 
between the second and third OuatrainSy as in this 
example: 


DJ 

> 

< 


lu 

H 

£ 

</) 


U 

pi 

Is 

U 


a 

b 

b 
a 

a 

b 
b 

a 

Volia 

c c c 

d d d 

c c c 

c d d 
dec 
c d c 




That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold— 
Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou scc’st the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the West, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 
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H ’ E In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire 
i . F That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

S I E As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

O' If Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by. 

S r 

^ J G This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 

§ \G To love that well which thou must leave ere long, 
u 

This English or Shakespeare form of sonnet increased 
the rhymes from five to seven. Spenser introduced a 
sonnet in which it was reduced to the five of the 
Classical sonnet; in structure also he returned towards 
the Classical model, evolving the following type : 





Most glorious Lord of Life ! that, on this day, 
Did’st make Thy triumph over death and sin; 

And having harrowed hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win ; 

This joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin; 

And grant that we, for whom Thou diddest die, 
Being with Thy dear blood clean washed from sin. 
May live for ever in felicity 1 

And that Thy love we weighing worthily. 

May likewise love Thee for the same again; 

Arid for Thy sake, that like dear didst buy. 

With love may one another entertain I 

So let us love, dear Love, like as we ought, 

—Love is the lesson which the Lord us taught. 


It will be noticed that the rhyme pattern links the 
Quatrains together. 

For about a century after Milton’s death the sonnet 
languished, and returned to its former glory with 
Wordsworth, Keats, Matthew Arnold, and other poets 
who use it with distinction. Like Wordsworth, they 
introduced irregularities into both metre and struc- 
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ture, although adhering mostly to the Classical 
model. 

(v) The Elegy 

In marked contrast to the clearly defined form of the 
sonnet is Elegy, which, at least in English poetry, has 
no prescribed structure. It is a poem of yearning, 

always plaintive, mourning the loss of someone or 
something. 

Unless this quality of repining is present there is no 
true elegy. Thus Gray’s cel^rated Hlegy is not an 
elegy at all. 

There is no prescribed metre, no fixed length, no 
required stanza form—nothing but the quality de¬ 
scribed above, to tell us what poems are truly elegiac in 
character. Consequently this form of poetry em¬ 
braces Milton’s Lyddas and Tennyson’s Break, break, 
break. Quotation does not do justice to this beautiful 
kind of poetry. To sample it, turn to an anthology 
and read, besides those two poems, Spenser’s j 4 .str<h 
phel, Ben Jonson’s To the Memory of Mr. William 
Shakespeare, Cowper’s On the Keceipt of My Mother's 

Picture, Arnold s Kngly Chapel, and Southern Nieht, 
and Thyrsis. 

(vi) The Idyll 

The meaning of Idyll, “ a little picture ”, is the best 
definition of what is essential to the form of poetry 
bearing that name, for it tells us that it must be 
short and it must be a picture. This form has neither 
set structure nor pattern of rhyme. It may be narra- 
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tive or lyrical or almost anything else, provided that it 
fits the definition of its name. 

The conception of the Idyll formed by poets is that 
it shotild represent a scene, a mood, an imagined 
vision, a landscape, a romance or incident marked by 
pathos, and that this should be expressed as the poet 
saw it. That is to say, it should be tinged by some 
reflection, not necessarily formally stated, of the poet’s 
mind. It should be simple and direct. At the same 
time, its brevity and simplicity exact every skill of 
craftsmanship from the author. The Idyll is a small, 
highly finished form of poetry, a miniature of exquisite 

workmanship. 

For all its apparent formlessness and apparent ease, 
the Idyll is quickly recognisable, and is also extremely 
artistic in technique. 

The Pastoral Idyll is a convention. From the 
earliest Latin idylls of Theocritus, there has always 
been a tendency, arising from the simplicity of the 
Idyll, to represent the incidents of the poems as belong- 
mg to the lives of Shepherds. Marlowe’s 


Come live with me and be my love. 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field, 

And all the craggy mountains yield I 

is its spirit. It has been a highly suitable form for 
some of our finest idylls, e.g. Milton’s J-^cidas and 

Yet there has always been the danger that, 
m England, this convention might be too artificial. 
As a result it has, at least for the time being, died out. 
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The range of the ordinary idyll, its descriptive, 
romantic, imaginary, real, and meditative “ pictures,’’ 
may be gathered from a selection of titles—Milton’s 
1 / Penseroso, Dyer’s Grongar Hi//, Marvell’s Emigrants 
in ths Permtidas, VC^ordsworth’s So/itary P.eaper Pj4tb, 
Coleridge’s Knb/a K/jan, Tennyson’s Mariana and ex¬ 
cellent Dora, Arnold’s T/?e Forsaken Merman, Long¬ 
fellow’s F/)e \^ii/age B/acksmith. 

Two notes should be added to this outline of the 
Idyll. 

One is that some poems which appear by their 

considerable length to be ineligible for inclusion in this 

form will be found to consist of a series of little 

pictures, and may therefore be admitted among the 
shorter idylls. 

The other is that Tennyson’s Idj//s of t/je King are 
difficult to reconcile with the necessary idea of a 
little picture ”, On the whole, however, opinion has 
been in favour of their being admitted as idylls, even 
if the title must be stretched to cover them. Various 
reasons can be given for the good sense of this ex¬ 
tension. For instance, the poems are essentially 
simple, dealing with various emotions in their simplest 
forms. Further, the people in the poems are not real 
people, nor intended to be so; Sir Galahad is Chastity, 
Vivien is Wantonness, and King Arthur is only an 
incarnate Manliness. And the poems are presented as 
little pictures , even if lengthened by descriptive 
passages. The use of Idy// in their title may be 
exceptional, but it is true enough to be acceptable. 
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In this chapter we have examined a number of the 
literary forms we are likely to meet most often in 
reading poetry and their characteristics, e.g. Romantic, 
Allegorical, Narrative, Didactic. Our interest has 
been confined to structure and pattern, since these 
forms underlie more superficial classifications. They 
are, moreover, lessons we might not for a long time 
see unaided, and are therefore worth attention. 

Now that we have made ourselves familiar with 
these forms, let us turn to poetry itself, to the in¬ 
visible power, the inspiration which uses these forms 
to raise us to levels of thought and feeling far higher 
than those of ordinary experience. 



Chapter Eight 


Since we have already spent some time in considering 

the nature of inspiration, we are not now going to ask 

what we mean by the word poet. Once we understand 

the main truths about his inspiration, and when we 

have seen the forms he uses as his patterns, we incline 

to ask only one other question—exactly what does he 
do ? 

Although this question might require a solid volume 
set in small type by way of answer, only certain pages 
in it would interest us, for we ask the question only as 
preliminary to another—how can we get the best out of 
reading his work ? 

(i) The Nature of Poetry 

With this in mind, then, we may be content with the 
brief answer Shakespeare gives to our first question : 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet " 

Are of imagination all compact. . . . 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance trom heaven to earth, trom earth to heaven; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
^ A local habitation and a name. 
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This tells us so much and no more. That is the way 
with every inquiry into the nature of poetry. Shake¬ 
speare or Francis Thompson or Sir Philip Sidney or 
Shelley or some other great poet begins to tell us what 
poetry is, and after a while we find that he has stopped 
short. Shelley says it is the expression of the imagina¬ 
tion; Wordsworth defines it as emotion recollected 
in tranquillity; Matthew Arnold is content to describe 
it as the most delightful and perfect form of utterance; 
Edgar Allan Poe calls it the rhythmic creation of beauty. 
And so it goes on, this list of attempts to tell us what 
poetry essentially is. 

Each attempt is like the kindling of a spark and its 
sudden extinction. We learn something new about 
poetry with each statement, and almost immediately 
perceive that the little illumination has gone again. 
There is the flicker of eager hope and the darkness of 

disappointment. 

This is because every definition of poetry is an 
aspect from a different point of view. To try to form 
an idea of what poetry is by studying definitions is a 
slow, useful way of becoming familiar with the sub¬ 
ject. But it will not give us a direct approach—the 
sort of approach we want here and now—to the beauty 
we wish to possess. It is like our being offered fifty 
snapshots of a vast palace, with its gardens, so that we 
may understand the whole of its architectural plan and 
perfection at once. When all our study of poetry is 
over we realise that we still want to know why a man 
can write. 
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Bare, ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 


or 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune, 

or 


The moon shines bright ! In such a night as this. 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise. . . . 


or 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 
The furrow followed free; 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea, 

or 


While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave, 


or 


Three April perfumes have I seen 
In three hot Junes burned, 

and can momentarily catch us out of ourselves into a 
brief ecstasy. When we read lines such as these we 
realise that our definitions are all concentrated on the 
versification of poetry rather than on its source. The 
magic of poetry has not been found, and its black letters 
are spread out on a page for us to see without revealing 
their secret. The fierce and happy exultation that is in 
the quietest of these lines has run away, a mysterious 
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quicksilver that flashed and vanished as we tried to 
grasp it. 

We feel that definitions begin at the wrong end of 
poetry, as if we would explain a waterfall by painting its 
spray, or account for a flash of lightning by talking 
about electricity. As long as we do this sort of thing 
no one will ever know why falling water is a thing of 
wonder or a flame of lightning anything more than a 
possible source of danger. 

The only way to get near to the heart of poetry— 
for we shall never so possess the heart of it as to be 
able to dissect it—is to find out when a man is a poet 
and when he is not. For instance, sitting above 
Tintern Abbey, Wordsworth heard 

the still sad music of humanity, 
and, on a less favourable occasion, he wrote : 

Jones I as from Calais southward you and I . . . 
Milton wrote : 

His servants he with new acquist 
Of true experience from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismist. 

And calm of mind ail passion spent. 

He also described a gardening anxiety of Adam and Eve 
as flat-footedly as possible : 

what we by day 

Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind. 

One night or two with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild. 

VOL. I. F 
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Here we have instances of poets giving us lines 
that are intimately effective and lines that, in immediate 
contrast, cause a revulsion of feeling and an embarrass¬ 
ment as if the writer had done something shameful. 

Obviously the man who wrote one line is not the 
man who wrote the other. The writer of the first was 
lifted above himself at some time, and either wrote in a 
mood of exaltation or in its resulting clearness of mind. . 
He was like a man who has dreamed dreams. He was 
like a lover whose whole being is enraptured by the 
beloved. He had seen something, understood some- 
thing, felt something, not normally within his range of 
experience—that is to say, more accurately, something 
his normal powers of experience could not reach with¬ 
out stimulation. When he was stimulated, however, 
he became the man who, according to Shakespeare, 

bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

Once his mind is functioning in its ordinary, un¬ 
inspired way, he is incapable of writing more than 
verse, perhaps shockingly bad verse. He uses his 
accustomed literary form to express factual statements 
that can scarcely be bodied forth in prose, but require 
mere writing. Hence his fall into bathos. Where you 
or I would be content to send a note to a friend, the 
poet not-at-the-moment poet may write in poetic form, 
iambic pentameter and sonnet structure automatically 
included, and write the ill-advised Jones! as from 
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Calais, Presently he falls to musing on certain ex¬ 
periences of childhood; is roused by their recollection ; 
turns over a page or two written several years before 
and, his spirit radiant with the returning inspiration 
they restore, picks up his pen, and adds the fifth stanza 
to his greatest Ode. So it was with Wordsworth, and 
doubtless with many another. 

(ii) The Nature of Inspiration 

Now, this fact means one thing which is perfectly 
in harmony with what we have earlier decided about 
style and inspiration. This is, that the beginning of the 
whole matter, both in prose and in poetry, is inspira¬ 
tion. Plato, whose views we followed in Chapter Four, 
calls it enthusiasm^ by which he means the access of 
some emotion or perception so overwhelming as to 
cause almost madness. The whole of the writer is 
caught up in this enthusiasm; his faculties are roused 
to intense activity, so that they seem to act without 
effort. They even seem to drive him to express what 
is happening inside. 

Thus there can occur a certain inevitability between 
what is experienced and its expression. In these 
moments or hours of feverish preoccupation are 
forged those immortal lines which are the only way a 
particular idea could have been expressed—the lines 
that haunt us as long as we live. A poet could express 
himself in that way only; his inspiration gave it to 
him together with the thing his line “ bodies forth 

This is not to say—for we must keep our feet on the 
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earth by reminding ourselves of this—that such lines 
may not be subject to revision. Now and again the 
perfect line may come in all its perfection. Often it 
will come rough cast, the material on which the crafts¬ 
man will later labour, filing and polishing or even 
remodelling, until he recognises it as the line towards 
which he had been guided. 

/ The essence, however, is the inspiration, the 
enthusiasm, the ardour, or whatever else you may 
choose to name this kindlini; of the whole man and 

O 

elevation of his faculties. Here is poetry in itself, and 
anyone who looks at verse, however perfect, to find 
poetry in it, or round heaven or earth, will never find 
it. Poetry is something that happens to a man; his 
poetry is the way he communicates it to us. It is only 
by looking into him that we can find it. 

How do we know this ? Because all of us who read 
are poets in a limited way. The qualities of spirit 
which enable a poet to be inspired are so far in us as 
to make us receptive of his poetry and enable us to be 
inspired by it. To understand poetry we must 
understand the poet; to know him we must look into 
ourselves. The world of poetry is in the soul, the 
spirit, the mind. There we find it and nowhere else. 
We can say of it what Francis Thompson wrote of the 
Kingdom of God : 

O world invisible, wc view thco, 

O world intangible, wc touch thee, 

O world unknowable, we know thee. 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee 1 
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Does the fish soar to find the ocean. 

The eagle plunge to find the air— 

That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumour of thee there ? 

Not where the wheeling systems darken, 

And our benumb’d conceiving soars !— 

The drift of pinions, would we hearken. 

Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 

The angels keep their ancient places;— 

Turn but a stone, and start a wing 1 
’Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 

Now, this theory as to what poetry is does not rest 
upon conjecture nor only upon the shrewd reasoning 
of Plato. Remarkably rarely do poets talk about 
poetry; when they do, they yet more rarely try to tell 
us what it is or how it happens. What has always 
appeared to me to be the clearest description of the 
genesis of poetry occurs in a poem by Andrew 
Marvell, Thoughts in a Garden. If I may be allowed a 
personal remark, it is with unusual pleasure that I 
quote Marvell here, for these pages are being written 
near the centre of the city which he represented in 
Parliament and almost in sight of the street in which 
he was born. 

I quote a preliminary stanza, since it helps to make 
clear his meaning in the opening lines of the second 
stanza : 

What wondrous life is this I lead I 
Ripe apples drop about my head; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 
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The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach; 

Stumbling on melons, as I pass 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 

Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less, 
Withdraws into its happiness; 

The mind, that Ocean where each kind 
Docs straight its own resemblance And; 

Yet it creates, transcending these. 

Far other worlds, and other seas; 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 

No mystic ever made a more determined attempt to 
describe his spiritual experience than Marvell here 
makes to tell us what poetry, in itself rather than in 
its expression, really is. And his final line, at once 
mysterious and revealing, surely means that his mind 
conceives that which it has perceived—that which, by 
its nature, it has been fitted to conceive from the 
world without and re-create in a new form. 

The Puritan poet now gives a simile Biblical in its 
simplicity and beauty, expressing the poet’s delight in 
poetry when it comes to him. 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot. 

Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 

Casting the body's vest aside. 

My soul into the boughs docs glide; 

There, like a bird it sits and sings, 

Then whets and combs its silver wings. 

And, till prepared for longer flight. 

Waves in its plumes the various light. 

Poetry is the enthusiasm which descends on a poet, 
takes possession of him, and compels him to the 
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activity of writing. I suggest that our first test of 
poetry should be whether it contains this unmis¬ 
takable inspiration. If it does, it is poetry of a high 
order. It is this quality of ardour to follow what has 
been seen—an ardour so compelling as to supply its 
own motion to the faculties—which makes the poetry of 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man; 

Of moral evil and of good. 

Than all the sages can, 

and 

They shall not grow old as we that are left grow old; 
Age shall not weary them nor the years condemn; 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them. 

(iii) The Test of Inspiration 

There is no need to labour the point, especially as 
our answer to our first question—what is poetry ?— 
has quickly brought a further question. We see it as 
soon as we apply our answer to any of these quotations 
from Pope and Prior : 

His garden next your admiration all 
On every side you look, behold the wall. 

No pleasing intricacies intervene. 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene; 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother. 

And half the platform just reflects the other. 

When I am weary with wandering all day. 

To thee, my delight, in the evening I come; 

No matter what beauties I saw in my way. 

They were but my visits, but thou art my home. 
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There is no marked enthusiasm here. What we 
find is considerable skill in versification by which a 
real thought or a mild emotion is pleasingly conveyed 
to us. And of this art and craft there is an abundance 
in English literature. The more finished the poetic 
form, as a rule, the less the degree of enthusiasm 
observable. Pope has a quite breath-taking acuteness 
of thought and cleverness to express in 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike. 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 

It would be dithcult to write that as effectively in 
prose. Metrical expression makes words more pene¬ 
trating, which is one reason why it is the natural 
vehicle for conveying things as personal as emotions or 
imaginations when they are intense or highly wrought. 
Yet suppose we have a perfectly suitable metrical 
arrangement accompanying a perfect choice of words 
—are we to say it is not poetry because it is “ un¬ 
inspired ? Arc we to say that we find poetry in the 
first stanza of Gray's 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

'I'he lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness, and to me. 

because it contains this curious quality of the inspired 
statement of an emotion, and deny it to the last 
stanza. 
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No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose), 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 

because the verse contains nothing but a stale platitude ? 

There cannot be any doubt that we must give an 
unqualified “ Yes ” to both questions. If we have 
been accustomed to regard poetry as the expression of 
ideas in verse, this answer will be surprising and almost 
shocking. Before deciding that a conclusion so pro¬ 
fane must indicate that our argument has taken a 
wrong turn somewhere, let us examine this passage by 
Crabbe (Horace Smith’s “ A Pope in worsted stock¬ 
ings ”) and one of the most lovable of our writers : 

The few dull flowers that o’er the place are spread 
Partake the nature of their fenny bed; 

High on its wir^^ stem, in rigid bloom. 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume; 

Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil harsh, 

And the soft shiny mallow of the marsh; 

Low on the ear the distant billows sound. 

And just in view appears their stony bound; 

No hedge nor tree conceals the glowing sun; 

Birds, save a watr’y tribe, the district shun. 

Nor chirp among the reeds where bitter waters run . . . 

What is wrong here ? It would be foolish to say 
that Crabbe was uninspired. It would be truer to say 
that, where Nature is concerned, he is more genuinely 
inspired than Pope and, where human sympathy with 
nnen and women is concerned, he has a passion Pope 
never felt. Yet we acclaim Pope and smile at Crabbe. 
Why is this ? 
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Quotations may aid us in answering this. Let us 
take one of the simplest, from Francis Thompson. 

Where the thistle lifts a purple crown 
Six foot out of the turf. 

And the harebell shakes on the windy heath— 

O the breath of the distant surf ! — 

The hills look over on the South, 

And southward dreams the sea; 

And, with the sea-breeze hand in hand, 

Come innocence and she. 

Here the description is far less than in the passage from 
Crabbe and, although it is intended to be no more 
than incidental as an introduction to a poem about a 
girl, it is far more eflcctivc than Crabbe’s. Apart 
from an evocativeness we can ignore for the present, 
the lines appear to us to be the joyful cry of a man 
immediately responding to a sudden inrush, through 
his senses, of the colour and smell and life of the 
Downs. They arc, that is, the cry of a man lifted out 
of himself, a man inspired. And this inspiration they 
pass on to us. They arc poetry. 

Unfortunately, Crabbe was, like many others, in¬ 
capable of inspiration of the kind and degree that 
makes poetry. His powers of perception may have 
been greater than those of Francis Thompson; his 
feelings may have been deeper and more passionate 
than those of Pope. One gift was fatally lacking— 
the mysterious quality by which a man can be kindled 
by inspiration. That Crabbe was inspired is evident. 
Because he was inspired he glowed, he smouldered; 
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unhappily, at times he smoked a good deal. All too 
rarely he burst into the sudden illumination, the 
burning, flickering fire that gave us 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of iSfay. 

In Crabbe is the power to see and to be moved; not 
the power to see an instant’s significance and catch the 
flame of poetry as it flashed in him. Only when a 
man has the gift, although transiently yet reliably, to 
experience this change from the normal and to be able 
to cause something similar to it in us, has he poetry. 
There was poetry when a man looked at the soundless 
heave of the sea in a bay and wrote : 

Where the green swell is in the havens dumb, 

And out of the swing of the sea. 

We must come to the conclusion that much 
“ poetry ” is verse. That it attracts us, that it has 
admirable technical perfection, that we are in many 
ways better for our acquaintance with it—these facts 
do not make it poetry. We have used the name Pope 
in connection with this distinction between poetry and 
verse because his lines often give us great pleasure, 
through the excellent delicacy and sureness of his 
choice of words and the polished finish of his metre. 
His craftsmanship is such that we are often unable to 
see, unless we keep the point in mind, that he is writing 
marvellously artistic verse, and not inspired poetry. 
He does in verse what Bacon does in prose. He gives 
us a wonderful shell to hold to the ear, a shell which is 
involute and iridescent. We turn it over and over in 
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our hands, admiring its exquisite beauty. Only if we 
remember to raise it to our ears do we notice that it is 
silent. 

Our first test of poetry, then, is to see whether it 
has genuine inspiration, and as our perception is 
increased by the reading of poetry the test becomes 
easier to apply. As we grow accustomed to the 
sometimes thin and heady air of the world of poetry, 
we are the more able to perceive whether what we 
read gives us what Matthew Arnold called “ a wonder¬ 
fully full, new, and intimate sense ” of whatever 
poetry deals with, so that we feel we have a new 
relationship with its subjects. A poet cannot give 
us this sense of a new personal attachment to some¬ 
thing unless he has a unique relationship to it himself 
and the ability to pass it on to us. If he is gifted in 
these ways, what he writes will unmistakably be, by 
the test outlined, poetry. 

For poetry appeals primarily to the emotions and the 
imagination. It may tell us certain things which we 
did not previously know. The point is that its first 
purpose is not to teach, but to inspire, to pass on 
“ enthusiasm ”, to reveal things to us in such a way 
that they will possess us. 

Another way of saying this is to say that poetry has 
a quality to evoke, as we mentioned in connection 
with an illustration a few pages back. It is able to 
awaken in us instincts and emotions and imaginative 
perceptions which, apart from the inspiration of 
poetry, rarely come to us. We are aware of excite- 
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merit within us, and of a sudden and great increase 
in what C. E. Montague calls penetrative sympathy 
as if what we are reading brings us nearer to the nature 
of things. Beyond this we find in ourselves an 
experience remarkably difficult to define. Some¬ 
times on waking we recall fragments of a dream, anct 
accompanying the memory of them is a vivid sense 
that, if we had dreamt on, some marvellously beautiful 
and wholly satisfying thing would have happened to 
us : something understood, some great truth seen 
whose apprehension would have made life altogether 
happier, or some event would have occurred almost 
ecstatic in its power to make every fibre of our being 
radiantly and finally joyful. Occasionally we have a 
similar experience in our waking hours—short periods 
of such earnest and confident longing that we want to 
say, “ Something wonderful has just got to happen 
today 

At rare intervals the vast waters of the deep within 
us stir mysteriously, as if restless for the glitter of 
the moon and the stars on their dark surface. For 
many people these are wholly inexplicable experiences 
which they attribute variously to the weather, the 
Spring, the new doctor, or a glass of whisky. 

To go into any detailed explanation of them would 
lead us into two fields, one psychological and the 
other theological. This we cannot do, nor is it of 
particular use to our present purpose that we should. 
Man is, ultimately, a pilgrim to ecstasy, and we can 
find no really conclusive reason for many of his virtues 
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and vices unless we recognise that fact. He may 
accept heroic self-denial in order to gain the final 
possession of the beatitude in which he believes. On 
the other hand, he may follow some noble or some 
ignoble means of trying to find, here and now, such 
measure of it as isobtainablethrough material pleasures. 
If we see that, a great deal of the sickening disgust we 
feel for certain evil things—evil in the sense that they 
are the opposite to real or good—drains away, for we 

r tlie mere deformities, distortions, 
or mistakes tliat they are. 

Within us is an abyss that calls to an abyss. Some¬ 
times wc arc aware, in the form of an aching, longing 
happiness, that it is there. As to why it is there we 
need say no more than wc have just said; as to how it 
calls wc may say nothing without wandering too far. 
It is important only that we should realise that it is 
there this Ocean of Andrew Alarveirs poem, this 

counterpart of some external reality which we 
need. 

The need is complex : its forms are numerous; here 
we can satisfy now one, now another. There is our 
hunger for what is beautiful, our need for knowledge 
of some ultimate good, which we call the thirst for 
true knowledge and wisdom. And there is our great 
need of love. There is our need to give love, too. 
If wc go no farther than these, we can see how im¬ 
measurably powerful our wants are, the more powerful 
because they cry for abstract things—not this rose nor 
that idea nor these eyes, but for what those things give 
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US. Thus we find ourselves looking for the material 
things, because their immediate gift is some alleviation 
of our need, and more necessarily for the immaterial 
things that are shut up in them. 

This complex need the poet, who is inspired because 
he can give voice to the same want and conjure up 
some of the things by which it can be partly satis¬ 
fied, can awaken to life. And its very stirring, the re¬ 
newal of the old call of nature, is itself pleasurable, 
since it evokes from ourselves and our experience 
accompanying thoughts of what we desire. 

Here is a test of verse. If a poet can effect this 
change in us, he writes poetry, since he cannot do so 
unless his verse contains what we have called enthus¬ 
iasm or inspiration. We know his verse is poetry 
because we detect, through its effect on us, that it is 
written by one of whom Mangan wrote : 

Tell thou the world, when my bones lie whitening 
Amid the last homes of youth and eld, 

That once there was one whose veins ran lightning 
No eye beheld. 

Or, as Coleridge expresses it, indicating a cause rather 
than an effect : 

For he on honey-dew hath fed. 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 

If you are so far unfamiliar with poems other than 
those usually studied in every school, what has been 
written here about real poetry might mislead you into 
thinking that it is easily recognisable. The fact is 
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that poetry is rarely distinguishable from verse at a 
glance or even at one reading. For instance, 

For when thy folding-star arising shows 
Mis palcy circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and Elves 
Who slept in buds the day. 


And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows with 
sedge 

And sheds the freshening dew, and lovelier still 
The pensive Pleasures sweet, 

Prepare thy shadowy car . . . 


from Collins’s To livening may appear attractive in many 
ways, but not to be inspired. Perhaps its semi- 
classical allusions hold it remotely from you; the 
atmosphere of its century may make it slightly 
unreal. Yet it is from a poem assuredly to be ranked 
among the best work of a poet whom all discriminat¬ 
ing readers judge to be a poet in the best sense of the 
title. No doubt if you were to read the whole poem 
your first impression might be less definitely in favour 
of the view that it is made up of highly finished verse 
rather than poetry. On the other hand, it is at least 
probable that your opinion would remain unchanged. 

The example serves to mark a warning that in¬ 
spiration is not always as easy to sec as it was in the 
quotations given earlier in this chapter. They were 
mostly distinguished by high emotional tension or 
irresistible appeal to the imagination. More often the 
inspiration of a poet is not found at the white heat in 
which immortal lines are forged, but in its later glow 
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and warmth, in which poetry flows rather than jets out 
self-formed. This quieter poetry will not force itself 
upon you. It presents itself quietly, perhaps in a 
manner deflberately chosen for its restraint. Before 
this chapter closes we shall consider how we may read 
it to our best advantage. At present it is enough for 
us to realise that inspiration is by no means always to 
be associated with impact or haunting images or ex¬ 
ceptionally melodious verse. 

Before we can go on to deal with the second question 
with which this chapter opened—as to how we may 
most profitably read poetry—we must delay to mini¬ 
mise an exaggeration, possibly a deception, which you 
have no doubt already questioned in your own 
mind. 

In making a distinction clear it is useful to exag¬ 
gerate the contrast between its alternatives. A 
difference may be confusing if it is a matter of inches; 
there can be no confusion between a giant and a 
dwarf. 

For this purpose I have deflberately minimised the 
importance of what I have too lightly called verse. I 
have suggested that unless verse is evidently charged 
with “ enthusiasm ”, it is verse and nothing more. 
And now this mis-statement must be corrected. 

We do not make this change by denying the validity 
of what has been said, about inspiration being the 
certain division between verse and poetry, for it is 
true. What must be adjusted is the impression that 
much of the verse which attracts us is not poetry. No 
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doubt you queried that in your own mind. Perhaps 
you re-read some favourite poems, and then doubted 
still more what you had read in this chapter. 

You doubted it because you found that the verse 
you read was moving as well as in various ways 
attractive. For instance, 

The poplars arc fclTd; farewell to the shade 
And the whispering sound ot the cool colonnade; 

The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves. 

Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives. 

These lines of Cowper’s are sweet and pleasant. 
They skilfully suggest the whispering of the wind in 
the tall, rustling poplars. Much more mysteriously 
they somehow convey an impression of sunlight 
spreading thinly over the field, the trees, and the river. 
Perhaps they do this by a pattern of thin vowel 
sounds interwoven with the open sounds. Or perhaps 
they do so because they paint such a scene as we respond 
to by adding the cool, bright sunshine for ourselves— 
they evoke this reaction from us. 

However this may be. they arc unmistakably fine 
verse, and you may instinctively feel that the poem 
from which they are taken is really poetry. 

In this you arc certainly right, although there is 
nothing turbulent or compelling in the gentle lines. 
They do not reveal any vision, stir any liigh or intimate 
emotion, nor fill us with a sense of “ heaped-up 
anguish and despair Equally certainly the poem 
does move us. It is not a merely mechanical exercise 
in metrical composition nor is it only the expression 
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of a thought in perfectly finished verse, as much of 
Pope’s work is found to be. The poem is the ex¬ 
pression of regret, of a mild and bearable sorrow, seen 
through the after-glow of much happiness Cowper 
had enjoyed in that poplar field by the quietly flowing 
Ouse. It arose from an emotion, and is so written 
as to play on our imagination and emotion, too. It 
gives us a share in Cowper’s happiness and wins our 
sympathetic communion in the loss of the beauty which 
gave it to him. It does this by words in a metrical 
arrangement. That is to say, it fulfils our idea of 
poetry. 

I would say the same, less certainly, about the 
opening Lines of Cowper’s fifth book of The Task, 

’Tis morning; and the sun with ruddy orb 
Ascending fires the horizon; while the clouds 
That crowd away before the driving wind. 

More ardent as the disc emerges more. 

Resemble most some city in a blaze. 

Seen through the leafless wood. . . . 

Here the appeal to the imagination is upset by a 
convention of language to which we are now un¬ 
accustomed, so that the phrases appear more artificial 
than they actually are. Moreover, the emotional 
content of the lines has nothing compelling about it; 
if we read hastily we may miss it. Nevertheless, the 
fiery splendour and loveliness of the morning scene 
come to us clearly enough to stir our sensibility and 
rouse our imagination, so that this tiny fragment is 
poetry. It is as poetic as the more immediately 
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identifiable tossing plumes of perfumed lilac, of 
Coventry Patmore, or Wordsworth’s daffodils that 
fringed the wooded lake, fluttering and dancing in the 
breeze. 

To have a true idea of poetry we must recognise not 
only the work of the masters at their best, but also the 
less exciting and overwhelming stanzas which they and 
many others use to give us part in their perception of 
that other world strangely compact of eternity and 
ourselves. We may not, since to do so would be to 
distort the fact, reserve the name of poetry for the 
resounding line, the emotion that scorches like lava, 
the image that haunts the senses and the inward eye. 
We must see that poetry covers all metrical expression 
of what succeeds in drawing readers out of their every¬ 
day habit of mind to where there is purified experience 
which it helps us to share. 

Fortunately, and naturally, there is good company 
and gaiety there, for the times when we need it, per¬ 
haps in the company of Burns or, to stick to Cowper, 
in the company of certain immortals who give us the 
laughter that is one of the most amazing gifts of man. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown. 

A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 

That, I suggest, opens an excellent poem. If it does 
not, comedy can have no place in literature, and litera¬ 
ture must be limited to writings that appeal only to 
certain of the qualities that make us little less than the 
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angels. If ever we come to that conclusion we must 
close our library doors and go out into the world to 
find some material thing that, from one year’s end to 
the other, is better than literature, 

(iv) Appreciative Reading 

Now that we have our idea of poetry, we must 
deal with our second question—how are we to read so 
that we may gain the utmost benefit from this wonder¬ 
ful art ? The question arises because the least 
experience of poetry reading shows us that we cannot 
pick up a book of verse and draw from it all that it 

contains. 

One reason why we cannot do this is that we must 
be able to distinguish between poetry and the skilled 
verse of which our poetry books contain a great 
amount. Indeed, it would be surprising if they did 
not, for no writer of any considerable body of verse 
can sustain unending or uninterrupted poetry. It 
must inevitably be that some poets are never more than 
versifiers, while others rise from and fall to a generally 
held level, while a few are more at home in the world 
of poetry than out of it, giving us almost always rich 
gifts exquisitely wrought. 

How, then, are we to dispose ourselves so as to 
receive these gifts, to know where to find them ? 

(a) Critical Knowledge 

Obviously anyone who reads poetry as anything 
more than an occasional pastime must acquire some 
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knowledge about its source, its forms, and technique. 
This book aims at supplying readers -with adequate 
knowledge for their first travels in what are sometimes 
irritatingly called “ realms of poesy ”, When any¬ 
one who has thus equipped himself has made his 
explorations and formed liis own tentative opinions, 
he will want to learn more. No doubt he will wish to 
know more about certain poets or forms of poetry; 
he may want to accompany a poet in a poet’s examina¬ 
tion of poetry, as he may do by reading some of Edith 
Sitwell’s anthologies; he may wish to become more 
familiar, under specialised tuition, with metre or 
diction. There arc many paths he can follow, for 
there is always more to be learnt and revised as the 
mind’s capacity to receive poetry increases. That is all 
in the future. At present we may be content that we 
have substantially met the first contribution the ex¬ 
perience of poetry requires. 


(b) Method 

Then there is the need for methodical reading. This 
docs not mean an hour a day with the Carolines until 
they have been taithfully and perhaps wearily read, not 
an evening a week with Shakespeare until Tragedies, 
Comedies, and Histories have been painstakingly 
plodded through. It means something half-way be¬ 
tween that extreme and the other extreme of anthology 
dipping. The first deadens the mind; the second 
dissipates it. 

Under this heading one can give only general advice 
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on the assumption that the reader has so far no formed 
taste, at least no taste sufficiently developed as to be a 
reliable guide through a course of reading. 

For such readers the best course to follow is first 
to allow yourselves a certain amount of rambling 
about. From this your inclinations will become 
apparent. Perhaps Rupert Brooke will appear wholly 
delightful and John Donne mainly formidable; you 
will enjoy Blake’s So^gs of Innocence and be seriously 
perturbed by his prophetic poems. Well, you have 
made a beginning. 

It might be a good thing to find out something 
about Rupert Brooke’s life and about what other people 
think of his poetry. And before that line of inquiry 
absorbs you too fully, there is some investigation 
to be made into what sort of a man Blake was and 
what was going on in the amazing mind his poetry 
reveals. 

Your interest in literature is widening. In one of 
the biographies or books of literary criticism you refer 
to, there will be references to other poets in some ways 
similar to those in whom you are immediately inter¬ 
ested. This is a further step, to be taken at your leisure. 
And you know that, whatever your own reaction to a 
poem may be or whatever others may tell you about 
it, you are never supposed to like it or admire it or dis¬ 
regard it. You are free to do any of these things, but 
there is no must about it. One of the minor pleasures 
of reading is pushing a book away and thinking, 
“ Well, I still can’t see why that’s so specially good. 


I 
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ril come back to it some day. . . Some day you 
find another pleasure in reading—the pleasure of a 
discerning and a pensive self-examination as to why 
you once doubted that this book has riches. 

Any more exact rule as to how you should organise 
your reading would be rash. A suggestion, together 
with the advice that you should read methodically, is 
sufficient to preserve you from the wasting delights of 
too constant rambling. If you do not follow the way 
pointed out you will find another, possibly one more 
personally suitable. 

These two ideas—that reading poetry should be 
accompanied by knowledge and method—seem to me 
to be two of the three important guides to intelligent 
poetry reading. The third but not least in importance 
is that we should, in our reading and in our whole 
conception ot poetry, leave ourselves as open as possible 
to influence. 

(c) Kespofise to Poetry 

Poetry is meant to work upon us. It is intended to 
enter us through our feelings, to dwell in our imagina¬ 
tion, to work upon our highest aspirations. Further¬ 
more, it is used by poets to convey to us complications 
of response, not single or necessarily simple emotional 
designs. The force of “ enthusiasm ” is converted 
into a constructive power whose finished work we are 
to receive. And we can receive it only if we are 
completely passive to its influences. W'e must not at 
first offer it an intent scrutiny, for our very effort 
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may distract us from the refinements—we may not see 
the wood for the trees. Rather we should try to read 
easily, quietly, without anxiety or impatience. Do not 
try to see what you are told to see or be worried be¬ 
cause your reaction is not what some eminent critic says 
it should be. Critics are shocking people, usually be¬ 
cause they are rather higher up the road, and occasion¬ 
ally because they are the self-confident people who 
have done no more than set foot on the road and taken 
a searching glance along it. On the whole, they do a 
good work for us readers, and not one of them, if he is 

a sane, honest critic, would try to make us see things 
his way. 

Whether you know what other readers have found 
in poetry or not, come fresh to your reading, without 
any particular mood and without intellectual blinkers. 
Art is a highly personal affair. If you want to know 
what a poet is doing, leave yourself entirely in his 
hands. You are his instrument; his verses are the 
means by which he plays on it. Perhaps there will be, 
for a short time or a long time, some ill adjustment 
between them and you. The remedy for that is 
patience and a willingness to re-read what you believe 
to be worth reading once. Sooner or later you will 
know why the poet wrote; you will realise what he 
tried to do; you will respond either wholly or in part 
to his work, or you wUl at least know what responses 
he expected to cause in you. Then you may move in 
judgment. Before then your humility must equal the 
humility of all great artists, arising from the recogni- 
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tion of something in their art that is greater than 
they. 

Other rules for reading you will formulate for 
yourself according to your needs and opportunities. 
Seme of them will be important, although none will be 
as essential to poetry reading as tliis principle of leaving 
yourself open to the work poetry has to do. Perhaps 
one ought to suggest that you should not plan your 
reading on too narrow a scale. Do not, for instance, 
sketch out a course of reading which will cover most 
of English literature by assuming that you will ever 
road all of it. It is quite possible to read, as a matter 
of bulk, all the important poetry it contains, but you 
cannot read it all in the sense of exliaustintr it. 

Poetry is as inexhaustible as the mind of man from 
which it comes. It will always have more to give you 
as your familiarity with it increases. It will draw you 
past its symbols and conventions and periods of time, 
so that your spirit approaches closer communion with 
the aspirations and joys and sorrows and questionings 
which have stirred the soul of man, and have been 
resolved into poetic expression, for a thousand years. 

You must plan generously, so that you may enter into 
the vastness of your heritage and into its depth—into 
the inner place which is the soul of the poet, so that 
you may share in the things even he finds difficult to 
give. For in the centre of poetry there is an ultimate 
something we cannot grasp, and may not even suspect 
to exist, unless we come to it through the minds of 
others. Is it a perfection—some absolute and final 
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perception, of which in this life we can obtain only 
rare glimpses ? 

Whatever it is, it is there. It is your goal, lying 
at the end of various paths opening before you. It 
IS the thing poets themselves seek, as Francis 
Thompson said, with silent Ups and cUmbing feet. 
Shelley wrote of it, too, in the second Une of 

The desire of the moth for the star; 

Of the night for the morrow : 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 

And Marlowe wrote, in l^amhi4rlainey 

If all the pens that ever poets held 

Had fed the feeling of their masters* thoughts. 

And every sweetness that inspired their hearts. 

Their minds and muses on admired themes; 

If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy. 

Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit; 

If these had made one poem*s period. 

And all combined in beauty’s worthiness. 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least. 
Which into words no virtue can digest. 

There it is objectively stated. We have already 
seen it subjectively stated, from the experience of the 
poet himself, in the earUer quotation from Andrew 
Marvell. Here it is again, the goal, the nearest 
possible approach to what Thompson says Ues 
beyond the fosse of death, the source of poetic 
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inspiration, caught into words by Gerard Manley 
Hopkins : 

Elected Silence, sing to me 
And beat upon my whorled ear, 

Pipe me to pastures still and be * 

The music that I care to hear. 

Shape nothing, lips; be lovely—dumb : 

It is the shut, the curfew sent 
From there where all surrenders come 
Which only makes you eloquent. 

For the end of the highest poetry is perception and 
contemplation. The object and the nature of that 
contemplation you, in the company of poets, are to 
discover for yourself. 




Chapter 'Nine 

Prose Structure 


The pleasure of reading prose is considerably increased 
if we observe the author’s handling of his material. 
As an introduction to the appreciation of literature, 
this book would be remarkably incomplete without 
notes on the structure of prose similar to those given, 
necessarily in greater detail, about the structure of verse. 
This necessary minimum is given here, and it excludes 
quite important considerations, such as choice of 
words, because they are fully dealt with in many other 
books. 

We take for granted your ability to notice an 
author’s skill in selecting the word which wUl express 
both his meaning and the background he wishes to 
provide for it; his economy in the use of words; his 
preference for the clear word and avoidance of phrases 
which are smudgy, such as nice view, good soup, quaint 
walk, marvellous car. 

Instead of reviewing any large number of the factors 
which are included in sound prose, we may best use 
the space available by reminding ourselves of the way 
in which such prose is constructed. 

We shall be better able to judge the excellence of a 
prose writer if we have clearly in mind the principles of 
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writing, since writing cannot be effective unless it is 
ordered towards its author’s immediate purpose. He 
must order his words into a sentence which will 
adequately contain and deliver all he places in it for 
the reader’s benefit. The sentence is the unit of prose 
by which meaning is wholly and intelligibly written. 


(i) Sentence Structure 

Consequently every well-ordered sentence must be 
constructed so that it has unity, coherence, and em¬ 
phasis. 

Unity means that a sentence contains only one main 
thought. It is present in 


“ The common people of England first showed their 
power in the Revolt of 1581, coming together for one 
purpose, acting with discipline, and giving resolute 
support to tlicir chosen leader, Wat Tyler.” 

This unity is destroyed if you add to it the clause 
whose murder filled them with dismay^ since this idea is not 
indicative of the power the sentence purposes to 
describe. Unity will be impaired if a sentence is 
continued beyond its natural close, as in the example 
given, or if its theme is changed, as in 


“ The wreck of the ship caused me to be marooned on 
an island, alone and ill, where I could hope to speak to 
none, and cat nothing except the nuts that grew on the 
palm trees whose grace and slender strength pleased 


me. 


It will also be destroyed if the sentence has too many 
parentheses, as in : 
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“ John said to his brother, who was his junior and he 
resented the fact, that he would in future manage his 
own affairs.” 

You will notice that not only does the second paren¬ 
thesis destroy the unity of the sentence but it also makes 
the obvious meaning clash with the grammatical 
meaning—which brother does he resented actually 
indicate ? 

Coherence means only—it is a great only—that 
parts of a sentence should be arranged in logical order. 
Apparently simple, this principle is often frustrated 
through some violation of syntax, the separation of 
words which should have been close to each other, or 
want of balance. When this happens the sentence is 
found to be wanting in clearness of reference, as in 
each sentence of: 

“ Boiled cows* milk is a safe food. To cool it, pour 
it into a saucepan and put it on a floor, preferably 
of stone. I have rarely drunk it, as I often do in 
summer, without pleasure.*’ 

Emphasis is necessary so that a sentence may secure 
Its full effect./ The best means of securing it is to 
place the important part of the sentence at the begin- 
ning {Great is Diana of the Ephesians) or at the end 
{The tvages^of sin is death). Sometimes the effect may be 
secured by dividing the emphasis between both ends 
of the sentence they brought her hero dead). 

Every sentence must be written according to the 
requirements of those three principles, which you will 
find elaborated in any book on English syntax. There 
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you will be able to see the rules by which words are 
arranged to secure the greatest clearness of meaning— 
e.g. rule of proximity. Our concern is with principles 
and forms rather than with grammar or syntax, so we 
go on to a brief revision of the kinds of sentence at an 
author’s command. 

(ii) Kinds of Sentence 

The simplest and most natural is the Loose Sentence, 
since it closely resembles conversation. It is par¬ 
ticularly suitable to narrative writing. There is no 
suspense secured by special arrangement. 

“ The next morning we left the inn at the first light 
of the sun, determined to have a whole day in the 
open.” 

By contrast the Periodic Sentence withholds its 
most important statement until suspense has been built 
up to secure effect for it. The meaning is not com¬ 
plete until the grammatical structure is also com¬ 
plete. 

“At the first light of the sun, determined to have a 
whole day in the open, we left the inn.” 

Each of these forms has its advantages, according to 
the writer’s purpose. Each also has its dangers—the 
Loose Sentence can become slipshod and the Periodic 
may easily be artificial. If prose is to be fresh and 
interesting, each form requires considerable skill. 
/The Balanced Sentence is best defined as one in 
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which parts similar in thought are also similar in 
structure. Macaulay provides examples almost too 
balanced for complete success, as in 

“ The work which had been begun by Henry, the 
murderer of his wives, was continued by Somerset, the 
murderer of his brother, and completed by Elizabeth, 
the murderer of her guest.” 

Whether using the simplest statement as a sentence 
or piling up clause on clause, phrase on phrase, in 
periodic solemnity, or balancing his sentence’s com¬ 
ponents, the prose writer uses the short, or long 
sentence according to his requirements. “^If he wishes 
to stab home his ideas in quick thrusts or to heighten 
his effect by antithesis, he uses short sentences; if he 
wishes to produce suspense and a cumulative effect, he 
uses long sentences.^ 

(iii) Writing and Prose 

To conclude from this that prose writing is artificial 
—a mere selection of means to secure the end of the 
moment—is to misunderstand the use of both struc- 
txire and form. Prose may be technically more compli¬ 
cated than verse; it is often a medium for less exalted 
or volatile thoughts than those which elevate verse to 
poetry. Nonetheless, it is by no means mechanical. 

‘ A writer uses staccato sentences because what he has 
to say impels him to their use, or he builds up sentences 
half a page in length because his instinct, as well as his 
literary techmque, tells him that only by a cumulative 
sentence can the whole aspect of his thought be sads- 
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factorily presented. Prose is as inspired as poetry, 
and its methods are selected under the guidance of 
inspiration in the first instance and of technical 
knowledge in the second.’ 

This point must be understood. Just as there is 
verse and poetry—a distinction we all realise imme¬ 
diately—there is also writing and prose. Unfortunately 
the term prose is generally used to cover any writing 
which is incapable of metrical division or at least of a 
regular rhythmic division. The distinction between 
Erg//sh writinj!^ and English prose is blurred in our minds, 
although in fact it is sharply defined. 

The writing of English means the expression of ideas 
in non-mctrical language which is grammatically and 
syntactically correct. English prose means the arrange¬ 
ment of the writing by such technical means as will 
convey to a reader not only an idea with its imaginative 
or emotional accompaniment, but will do tlais as its 
author wishes. In other words, by the principles of 
prose mere writing is elevated to an art.' 

This cannot be done unless a writer is inspired. 
His inspiration is of the same nature as a poet’s. The 
style of prose, like that of poetry, is essentially spon¬ 
taneous, the outcome of constructive power flowing 
from “ enthusiasm Only the fact th.it, at its high¬ 
est pitch of intensity, prose appears more deliberate 
than poetry at the same level leads to the general 
assumption that prose is a less inspired art than 
poetry.' 
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(iv) Paragraph Structure 

With this in mind, we leave the basic unit of prose 
structure, the sentence, and consider its only other 
unit, the paragraph. Its structure may be remarkably 
variable, from the brief statements of Bacon to the mas¬ 
sive architecture which Thackeray sometimes shows 
in sentence and paragraph alike. Underneath its 
variety, however, are discernible the unchanging 
principles which govern the sentence, Unity, Coher¬ 
ence, and Emphasis. 

y 

In the paragraph Unity requires that there shall be 
only one main theme and one main idea. This idea is 
usually placed, in the Topic Sentence, either at the be¬ 
ginning or end of the paragraph. At the beginning, it 
allows the reader to grasp it and relate the rest of the 
paragraph to it. At the end, it comes after suspense of 
some kind. Every thought in the paragraph must 
develop this main idea and every significance shown 
must be in keeping with its theme as they appear in 
the Topic Sentence. 

“Michael died, after a lingering illness, alone and in 
poverty. lie had for many weeks endured slowly 
mcreasing pain and there had been no one to advise 
mm of its grave import. For several months he had 
b^n m need of skilled medical aid and nursing, during 
which time his dwindling resources had compelled him 
to most strenuous efforts to earn his livelihood."’ 

Here we see the relation of idea and theme as both are 
developed from the Topic Sentence with which the 
paragraph opens. 
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('oherence means, as in the case of a sentence, that 
every part of a paragraph must lead on to the next in 
such a way that the relationship between the parts, as 
well as between them and the topic sentence, shall be 
clear. Sometimes called the Principle of Explicit 
Reference, Coherence may be secured by various 
methods, such as inversion, repetition, or a suitable 
use of conjunctions, adverbs, or relative pronouns. 
Notice not only the unity of the example given from 
Dr. Johnson’s l^ife of Joseph Addison but how easily 
the sentences cohere to each other and to the opening 
sentence. 

“The necessity of complying with the times, and of 
sparing persons, is the greatest impediment of bio¬ 
graphy. History may be formed from permanent 
monuments and records; but lives can only be written 
from personal knowledge, which is growing every day 
less, and in a short time is lost for ever. What is 
known can seldom be immediately told; and when it 
might be told, it is no longer known. The delicate 
features of the mind, the nice discriminations of charac¬ 
ter, and the minute peculiarities of conduct, are soon 
obliterated : and it is surely better that caprice, obstin¬ 
acy, frolic and folly, however they might delight in the 
description, should be silently forgotten, than that, by 
wanton merriment and unreasonable detection, a pang 
should be given to a widow, a daughter, a brother or a 
friend. As the process of these narratives is now bring¬ 
ing me among my contemporaries, 1 begin to feel myself 
‘ walking upon ashes under which the fire is not 
extinguished ’, and coming to the time of which it will 
be proper rather to say ‘ nothing that is false, than all 
that is true 

In that quotation you will no doubt have obsen’'ed 
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the principle of Emphasis also at work. Since Unity is 
often made to centre round the placing of a Topic 
Sentence in one or other of the more emphatic parts 
of a paragraph—the beginning and the end—it may be 
assumed that it is scarcely to be distinguished from 
Emphasis. 

This is not so, for, as in the last example, emphasis 
may rightly be placed not on the main idea but on one 
connected with it. In the example given, Johnson 
states a fact in the first sentence and quietly stresses an 
application of it in the last. It is highly suitable that 
he should have done this in a passage relating to 
Addison, whose prose is remarkable for the subtlety 
of its emphasis. Addison is constantly ending his 
sentences and paragraphs with apparently trivial detail. 
Yet it is by these apparent irrelevances that whole 
characters are drawn with delicious humour and 
innuendo. Waiting upon a lady early one morning, 
he is asked to pass the time in her library : 

“ The very sound of a lady’s library gave me a great 
curiosity to see it; and, as it was some time before the 
lady came to me, I had an opportunity of turning over a 
great many of her books, wmch were ranged together in 
a very beautiful order.” 

The main idea is the lady’s collection of books, but the 
detail seemingly thrown in at the end gives us the 
tiniest suggestion that the lady enjoys the appearance 
of the books more than their contents. 

“ At the end of the folios (which were finely bound and 
gilt) were great jars of china placed one above the other 
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in a very noble piece of architecture. The quartos 
were separated from the octavos by a pile of smaller 
vessels which rose in a delightful pyramid.*’ 

So the passage goes on, describing the books but, 
stroke by stroke carefully placed, leading us to its 
final sentence : 

“ I was wonderfully pleased with such a mixed kind of 
furniture as seemed very suitable both to the lady and 
the scholar, and did not know at first whether I should 
fancy myself in a grotto or a library.” 

Notice how undue emphasis on the point of the whole 
passage is avoided by the last five words, which a less 
sensitive writer might have presented as “ a library or 
a grotto ”, thereby making his emphasis finally thump 
home the point, instead of insinuating it with the quiet 
skill which makes the whole passage eminently 
successful prose. 

In dealing with Emphasis, the structure known as 
Parallel Construction must be mentioned. It does not 
necessarily secure Emphasis nor should it be confused 
with it, since its purpose is to give a passage force and 
lucidity. Parallel Construction is the mctliod by 
which successive sentences which repeat the same line 
of thought should be similar in construction. For 
example : 

“ The wind rose in the night and howled wildly. It 
sent great trees crashing in the park where it did great 
havoc in the darkness. It flung the clouds by in ragged 
masses as the sun rose. It raised up and hurled down 
mighty masses of water onto the beach as the first 
anxious hours of day passed. It nothing abated but 
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grew even more furious and dangerous about the hour 
of noon.’’ 


The balanced sentence is a manner of writing : Parallel 
Construction is a device used in occasional passages. 
Here it is evident that the construction increases not 
only the emphasis of the paragraph, but also its unity 
and coherence. 

A fact also evident is that, if sentences or para¬ 
graphs are modelled rigidly according to any few 
forms, they will ruin any writing by making it stiff and 
monotonous, robbing it entirely of the cadence of free 
rhythms essential to prose, f Variety of structure in 
both.sentence and paragraph is required by the artistry 
of good writing. Sentences should be varied in 
construction and length ; paragraphs should be built 
up according to plans in keeping with their purposes : 
in both, the three principles we have reviewed should 
always be observed. 

Beyond this point it is useless to look for literary 
style, for, as Addison remarks, you cannot go beyond 
the paragraph. 'It is the final unit of construction, and 
nothing remains beyond it except that paragraph 
should be joined to paragraph by explicit links. ^In¬ 


experienced or careless writers often overlook the fact 
that connections cannot be seen by a reader if they exist 
only in the writer’s mind. The transition from para¬ 
graph to paragraph should be shown to the reader as he 
passes from one to the othery 

If the principles of prose structure and the right 
connection of paragraph to paragraph are observed. 
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the whole composition will acquire the unity and 
coherence essential to any artistic work, and due 
proportion be gained from first to last. For the whole 
work must have unity, coherence, and emphasis.' 
These will be present in completed prose in the 
degrees in which they arc found in its parts. 

A study of the exact means by wliich the principles 
of prose construction are executed is not essential to a 
reasonable enjoyment of prose, for which it is necessary 
only to be so sufiicicntly familiar with the principles 
themselves as to be able to recognise their presence in 
what wc read. Anyone who wishes to examine them 
in greater detail may do so by studying the English 
language itself under those aspects uninvitingly called 
grammar and syntax. ^ For our purposes, however, 
wc may now pass from the structure of prose to the 
chief forms of literary expression for which prose is 
the usual medium. 




Chapter Ten 

The Essay 

Of all literary forms, the Essay is probably the most 
indefinable, and this for two reasons. One is that no 
one knows exactly what it is. The other is that it has 
no prescribed or conventional literary form : it may as 
rightly be written in verse as in prose. 

In spite of this vagueness about its nature and form, 
the essay makes definite demands of its authors. We 
know when a prose composition is not an essay, even 
if we cannot give an abstract and indisputable defini¬ 
tion of what an essay is. In thinking about it, then, it 
is wise to deal with its recognisable qualities rather 
than with its nature. This chapter suggests a defini¬ 
tion, and thereafter confines itself to the qualities of 
this elusive and delightful kind of reading. 

(i) Its Nature 

The word Essay came into use on the publication, in 

1580, of the “ Essais ” of Montaigne, who is described 

as “ the first to say as an author what he felt as a man 

In this description we find a characteristic of the essay : 

its personal approach to its subject. Montaigne’s 

essays would now be called reflections, for they contain 

little of what we now admit, in its present form, to be 
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an essay. Yet this personal element was present, 
which may be why Montaigne’s essays are more 
acceptable than those of Bacon, who, writing in 1612, 
called his pieces “ dispersed meditations His 
essays were notes on things outside himself, whereas 
Montaigne’s give us himself. This relationship 
between the author and his writing has survived to 
become an accepted canon of essay-writing. As 
W. H. Hudson writes, “ The central fact of the true 
essay, indeed, is the direct play of the author’s mind 
and character upon the matter of his discourse 

An essay is also distinguished by its brevity. 
Formerly authors wrote at great length, in verse or in 
prose, under the title of Essaj^ but the fict is that, as 
the “ direct play of the author’s mind and character ”, 
an essay must be either voluminous or brief, and length 
converts it into a treatise. Consequently the essay is 
limited in length; it does not attempt to cover all the 
facts or ideas connected with its subject, as does 
Locke’s Essqy on the Hnman Understandings but chooses 
one or only a few aspects of it for consideration. 
Herein lies its .irt, for the author must choose such 
aspects of his subject as he can present to his readers in 
an interesting way. This involves not only skilful 
selection of precise subject and careful choice of material 
belonging to it, but also craftsmanship adequate to the 
placing of the right degree of emphasis on die right 
places in the essay, so as to secure the desired response 
from the reader. Bctorc the significance of the 
essay’s brevity was realised, it was supposed that the 
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essay was written by authors who had ability to handle 
a subject only in a limited way. Hence comes John¬ 
son’s defimtion, ‘‘ a loose sally of the mind, an irregular, 
undigested piece, not a regular and orderly com¬ 
position ”, Coming from an essayist in the century of 
Addison, Steele, and Goldsmith, this interpretation 
shows us how extremely fluid opinion has been, be¬ 
tween that time and our own, as to what the essay is. 
The idea that the brevity of the essay imposes restric¬ 
tions on it, that it makes selection and grouping of 
material a task requiring the finest skill, and that an 
essay must fit all its material between an interesting 
opening and a formal conclusion, has developed 
during two hundred years. . 

Accompanying a realisation of those essentials, how¬ 
ever, has been acknowledgment of the fact that the 
essay must enjoy considerable freedom of treatment. 
For from doubts and arguments has emerged the fact 
that the only legitimate aim of the essay is to give 
pleasure. If it has any other aim it becomes a moral 
lesson, or a sketch, or a story, or some other definable 
and established kind of literature. Essentially it is 
none of these things, being more like a lyric than any¬ 
thing else. Because it is the free, spontaneous reaction 
of its author to his subject, it resembles the idea of the 
true lyric in being the song of a single voice. It gives 
us as much the author as his subject. Consequently it 
must arise directly from his mood. It may be grave or 
gay, imaginative or soberly factual, nostalgic or hope¬ 
ful. It may be whatever a man may be when he lets 
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his emotions and imagination and wit respond to a 
thought. 

This idea leads us close to the heart of the matter— 
that the essay is the expression of a mood. As 
Alexander Smith wrote, “ Give the mood, and the 
essay from the first sentence to the last grows around 
it as the cocoon grows around the silkworm It is 
the author’s response, fashioned for our sharing, to a 
disaster, a fan, a social custom, a daily habit, a person, 
a singing bird, an attack of influenza, a play, or a tramp 
over a twilit moor. It is the mood that makes the 
essay. 

By now you may have perceived how elusive the 
essay is of definition, but you will also have noted the 
qualities by which it may be recognised. Presently 
we shall cast these ideas together so that our con¬ 
ception may be complete. Before doing this, there are 
further characteristics to be noticed. 

Since the essay consists of the play of an author’s 
mind and character upon a subject for the purpose of 
pleasing a reader, his essay must “ have the appearance 
of casual and unpremeditated ease There must be 
no forcing of a point of view, no argument, no direct 
teaching, no cautionary moralising in the essay as we 
at present receive it. It has been all things in its time— 
a time extending over two thousand years in the world’s 
literature, but the modern essay must be graceful, 
allusive, charming, amusing, stimulating, individual, 
and nothing more. 

Or should we not say, nothing less ? To show these 
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qualities the essay is necessarily a work of consummate 
skill. It must be as carefully wrought as an*intricate 
pattern in ivory, with all the inflections of the author’s 
thought and mood perfectly in accord with each other, 
showing each other’s perfections. 

(ii) Technical Qualities 

Of the technical qualities necessary to such crafts¬ 
manship as the essayist must have the most important 
is unity of design. Every thought or allusion or 
epigram must be directed towards the main impression 
the essay is planned to effect. We have already seen 
that the essay should be based on one idea only or one 
aspect of a topic. Between the introduction of this 
subject and the conclusion to which the essay leads, 
every word must openly or imperceptibly direct the 
reader’s mind. No doubt you are familiar with at 
least one large theatre or cinema so designed that, in 
spite of its size and decoration, every line guides the 
eye to the stage or screen. The architecture and orna¬ 
ment of the essay must be planned according to the 
same principle. Here all is unity, coherence, and 
emphasis. These features should mark every sentence 
and paragraph and the whole composition. 

And all this is to be done with “ the appearance of 
casual and unpremeditated ease ”. Stevenson said of 
the novel that ‘‘ it’s the length that kills ”. Allowing 
for this, one wonders whether it may not be far easier 
to write the eighty thousand words of a novel than a 
book of good essays. 
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To summarise, then, we see that an essay is the play 
of an author*s mind and character on a subject, 
limited in scope, for the pleasure of his readers. It 
must be artistically whole; coherent in the logical 
order of its thoughts; proportioned according to the 
relative value of its facts; skilfully introduced and 
unobtrusively designed in every part to lead to a 
conclusion following naturally from the main part of 
the essay; written so that every word is exact, every 
sentence clear, rhythmical, and serviceable to its 
paragraph, every paragraph ordered towards the cen¬ 
tral idea of the essay as well as to its immediate need; 
ornamented by nothing away from the essay^s unity, 
but digressing, whether by a word or at some length, 
with charm and purpose. All these things are in¬ 
cluded in the idea of the cssav. 

Evidently it is a form of literature in which artists 
can delight, and from which readers also can derive 
great pleasure, since the essay requires both literary 
skill and unusual gifts both of mind and heart. With¬ 
out consulting biographies, I cannot think of any 
first-rate essayist who was not also distinguished 
among his friends as a man. This is a curious fact 
and by no means unimportant. 

(iii) The Reader’s Approach 

To which of the many essayists you should turn in 
order to gain a real appreciation of tliis form is 
diflicult to decide because the form has itself changed 
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considerably. Today it is under the influence of the 
daily Press. In following the course of the essay you 
will notice how daily journalism, now serving a vast 
number of readers of varied tastes and capacity for 
appreciation, has in many ways limited its tone and 
range. Since the essayist writes to please the reader, 
this is an inevitable result of writing for people who 
find something over twelve hundred words as much as 
they can attend to in a train or after the wearying 
business of the day. 

Perhaps it will be as well to suggest that, with the 
names of E. V. Lucas and Robert Lynd in mind, you 
should find your own way among contemporary 
essayists. When you go back to earlier writers. Bacon 
awaits attention, with Abraham Cowley at his elbow. 
Then you come to the work of Addison, Steele, with 
Johnson not to be omitted, and Goldsmith, Lamb, 
Ha2litt, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, Jefferies, Max 
Beerbohm, R. L. Stevenson, Chesterton, Belloc . . . 
whom have we omitted unlawfully ? Well, the list 
will at least give you familiarity with the English essay 
in all its variety of form. One thing intimately be¬ 
longing to the essay it will certainly give you—the 
essayists themselves. And this is the purpose of the 
essay. 

Anthologies are useful to readers of essays, but they 
are not good guides. Your taste must form itself, 
and not be influenced by the number of essays appear¬ 
ing under any one name in an index of contents. If 
you have not the liberty to roam at will in the company 
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of essayists, and must accept a suggestion with which 
you may later quarrel, you may find you will gain the 
greatest profit among the older and more recent essay¬ 
ists by reading Oliver Goldsmith and Max Bcerbohm. 
Coldsmith blended in his work the excellences which 
had appeared in the essay up to his time; Beerbohm 
gives you delicacy of thought, imagination, and 
humour. In that personal quality which distinguishes 
the essay both writers give something unique and con¬ 
sistently of the best. 

It is to be hoped, however, that you will find 
opportunity to read the other essayists whose names are 
in our list, and to look further for the occasional and 
worthwhile essays of Cowper, Gosse, Birrell, and 
Alexander Smith. 

I would like to close this chapter by quoting from a 
lecture by Virginia Woolf on The hlodern Essajy 
for her words sum up perfectly the reason for the essay 
in our literature. Early in her lecture Mrs. Woolf 
says, “ The essay must wrap us about and draw its 
curtains across the world It must be our companion 
in quiet half-hours when we can be at peace to enjoy 
quiet, good company. It is a sharing in someone 
else’s pleasantness of thought, goodness of nature, 
tolerant understanding of our foibles, and witty 
comment on our pretensions. It is a peaceful listen¬ 
ing to the exquisitely fashioned talk of the best of 
company who wants us to be interested. That is 
important, the desire to interest us and the exertion to 
do so. That is integral to the essay, so that at the end 
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of her talk Mrs. Woolf recalls her simile by wisely 
remarking, “ . . . a good essay must have this per¬ 
manent quality about it; it must draw its curtains 
round us, but it must be a curtain that shuts us in, not 
out ”, 



Chapter Hleven 

Plot Structure 

(i) Definition of Plot 

The behaviour of bees in a hive, complex though it is 
and pursuant to design, cannot be said to indicate plot, 
since this arises only from the conflict of interests 
between people. Pattern and activities arising from it 
arc not suflkient to form the complication we call a 
plot; for this the design must be made up of incidents 
occasioned by the clash of human emotions, passions, 
or interests. Without intelligence in its characters, a 
chain of events would be uninteresting as fiction. 
Any interest it might have could arise only if it were 
not fiction, since only then would such linked events 
be wholly and rationally inevitable. Similarly, defect 
of conflict between the interests of the characters means 
that a record of the incidents forms only a chrono¬ 
logical narrative, offering notliing that can stir or 
arrest us. It is only when the characters causing and 
sharing in the interests arc in conflict, and are able to 
make decisions and decide on courses of action, that 
plot is formed. 

Real life complications of this kind can be tediously 
involved and, indeed, can be centred on issues so 
obscure that the resulting action is highly unsuitable 
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to fictional narrative. For the purposes of the novel 
or short story a plot must have a certain form which 
keeps it in order. Most readers do not see the form of 
what they read, but some knowledge of form and an 
interest in observing it is certainly one of the pleasures 
of reading. 


(ii) Plot Structure 

Essentially form consists of the pattern in which the 
action lies between two points—^the purpose and the 
result—^in the conflict of the plot. If A aims to marry 
B, in spite of the rivalry of C and the prohibition of D, 
he will either succeed or fail. His success or failure is 
the result, in moving towards which he will at times 
reach several crises of near-success and near-failure. 
These crises may be imagined as standing above and 
below the straight line running between the two 
points of purpose and result, and the line of action in 
the story crosses it several times as it passes from 
success crisis to failure crisis. Finally it joins the 
straight line at its end or finishes below it, according to 
the ultimate attainment or loss of the main purpose 
behind the story’s action. 

This method of visualising a plot has its disadvan¬ 
tages, but it is useful for separating the incidents 
iniportant to the plot without regard for their apparent 
value to the narrative. It enables you to see exactly 
what plot the story is built around, and may be called 
the anatomy of plotting. 

Coming closer to the subject, to see how a plot 
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works, we see that it can be divided into sections: 
Introduction, First Incident, Growth to Crisis, 
Denouement, Resolution, and Catastrophe. We will 
consider each of those in turn. 

The Introduction gives us all the information we 
need for understanding what is to follow. It may be 
supplied by dialogue, in which characters refer to past 
incidents or to other people’s desires or purposes. 
Again, it may be supplied by the description of an 
incident, such as a marriage or death, presented in such 
a way that we realise that action in the plot will follow 
from it. Whatever the method used, the purpose of 
the Introduction remains unchanged. 

Once we have this information we are able to 
appreciate the First Incident, in which the action of the 
plot begins. The incident may be an event; it may be 
anything, subjective or objective, provided that it 
commences the action by making further action in¬ 
evitable. 

From this follows Growth to Crisis. That is to say, 
the action becomes complicated so that the purpose of 
the action is cither almost attained or is almost lost. 
In bringing the action to the first of its crises, the 
author will base the development on the nature of his 
characters and will make clear the motivation that leads 
to the first incident and on to the first crisis. He will 
also give to each incident in the action an appearance of 
naturalness. All that happens must appear to come 
spontaneously from the characters and aims of the 
people in the story. However exciting a crisis may be 
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in itself, such as a murder during a thunderstorm, it 
will fail in merit unless it follows logically from both 
character and previous incident. This is the great 
law of Crisis, and must be observed throughout the 
story. 

After a succession of crises, by which the action of 
the story’s conflict develops, the moment comes when 
the various elements of the conflict reach a supreme 
climax. The approaches to success and the descents 
towards failure all exert their conflicting influences; 
the motives of the characters, ardently pursued in 
action, involve the plot in increasing complication; 
the characters themselves develop towards a climax of 
self-expression. All these factors must meet, and they 
do so in the Denouement, so that they may resolve 
into some sort of conclusion. In the main, you will 
find that the Denouement of “ happy ending ” stories 
consists of the removal of the obstacles which impede 
that attainment of the main object towards which the 
plot has developed. In tragic stories the Denouement 
consists of the opposing of at least one insuperable 
obstacle to the attainment of the main purpose. 

This might appear to be the end of the plot, but a 
moment’s thought shows that it is not. When a war is 
over so many things are changed that the victors face a 
new set of problems. A war is fought, we say, to 
achieve certain aims. Actually it is discovered that the 
victors do not secure those purposes by winning the 
war. They merely remove the chief obstacles oppos¬ 
ing their purpose. They must now discover how to 
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obtain possession, under the new circumstances, of 
what they want. 

In the same way, the Denouement of the plot opens 
alternative ways to the real end of the story. If it has 
facilitated attainment of purpose, we still have to see 
how that attainment actually occurs ; if it has prohibited 
tliis success, we must know what is going to happen to 
the people who have met the misfortune. 

The progress of the plot from Denouement to its 
real end, technically known as Catastrophe, is the 
Resolution. It is a stage of the plot which demands 
considerable skill of the author, for it is at this point 
rather than any other that a reader’s interest is most 
easily lost. From Exposition to Denouement there 
has been no serious ditiiculty in maintaining suspense. 
The reader has continued to turn the pages, asking 
himself “ And then . . . ? ” Now that he knows or 
believes he can foresee the end of the plot, he relaxes 
and is quickly distracted. The author’s problem is 
how to maintain suspense from the Denouement to the 
final act of the plot. Many writers keep the Denoue¬ 
ment until as late as possible and pass through a brief 
Resolution. However, where this is not done, the 
Resolution is handled in the case of the “ happy 
ending ” by crises which appear to threaten the 
favourable outcome forecast by the Denouement. If 
the hero finds, tor instance, that nothing now stands in 
the way of marriage, the Resolution may reveal that 
the bride-to-be has been so afiected by earlier plot 
incidents as to turn, not from the hero, but into doubt 
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as to whether she should not remain unwed. The 
opposite course is followed in the tragic story—the 
hero, thwarted of his aims, may not pass into immediate 
defeat, which would be an event of no particular interest 
or significance, but may move through a Resolution 
in which he realises that he would not have found what 
he sought if he had obtained the object of his pursuit. 

We are here dealing with plot structure in its 
simplest form. Almost always it is complicated and its 
interest heightened by subsidiary plots or by more 
complication in the stages of the plot than we have 
S'^gg^sted in our outline. If we follow the structure of 
stones and novels, we will be surprised to notice how 
effectively the Resolution is handled. For instance, let 
us suppose that A wishes to marry the girl B, and also 
to discover her father’s murderer. The discovery of 
the murderer is, under the aspect of the incidents 
followed by the author, his main purpose in the story. 
He achieves it at the Denouement by learning exact 
particulars of the murderer’s identity, which reveals 
that B is the guilty person. The Resolution consists 
of his further discovery that she had committed the 
crime because her father had forbidden her marriage 
to A. In a plot such as this the Denouement rests on 
two dramatic incidents, and the resolution contains 
even more suspense than any previous stage of the 
story, since it has in it two possibilities to exercise the 
reader’s mind as he reads on to the end of the plot. 

This conclusion is known as the Catastrophe, a 
term which does not necessarily signify any connection 
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with misfortune, but means only the real end of the 
plot. The main purpose suggested in the book will be 
here fulfilled or defeated. Here also the effects of the 
end will manifest themselves in subsidiary plots. The 
all-important principle that each stage of the plot must 
grow out of character and previous incident must be 
observed here, where it is in greatest danger of being 
violated. An author, unwilling to face the logical 
outcome of his plot, may twist it out of shape so that 
his heroine may not die; unable to unravel it success¬ 
fully, he may invoke the dens ex machtna^ the rich 
uncle who leaves the hero a large legacy, or some other 
intruder who intervenes to bring a conclusion not fit¬ 
ting to the plot; he may rely on coincidence to remove 
his difTiculty, possibly in the form of the identical twin 
for whose crimes the heroine has been blamed : under 
the influence of an idea extraneous to the plot, he may 
pull the strands of the plot into a new shape in con¬ 
formity with it. In tliis last way Dickens inflicted 
most extraordinary contortions on his plots in his 
efforts to get all his characters into happiness and 
security under the guidance of his busy pen. In the 
Resolution the author s aim must be to sustain interest; 
in the Catastrophe it must be to draw all the elements 
of his plot to an ending that is formed naturally from 
all that has gone before. 

(iii) Methods of Construction 

To this outline of plot structure we can add little, 
for what has been omitted belongs not to an intro- 
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ductory survey but to more specialised study. Three 
points, however, must be mentioned. 

The first is that the plot of a book may not follow 
the exact order of Exposition, First Incident, Growth 
to Crisis, Resolution, and Catastrophe, and one of 
our interests in studying fiction plots will be to see 
how an author has adapted this order so that he may 
increase the significance or interest of his story. For 
instance, the First Incident may precede the Exposi¬ 
tion, thereby relieving the monotony which would 
arise if every story we open were to begin with a 
statement of what happened before the novel com¬ 
mences, and also gaining our immediate attention by 
the occurrence of an event curious or difficult to under¬ 


stand. It has been said that a dramatic story always 
starts half-way through 

A second feature of plot construction worth noticing 
IS that the Denouement of incident may be followed by 
a Denouement consisting of the significance of that 
incident. Thus, if A murders his wife at the Denoue¬ 


ment to free himself from her possessiveness, he may in 
the Resolution find that her will deprives him also of 
her possessions which he wished to enjoy alone; he 
may also realise that, because of his crime, he has not 
only stripped himself of what he wanted to have, but 
has also made his wife a memory which daily haunts him 
more cruelly. His first discovery may well make his 
crime appear useless; but it is the second—the ex¬ 
tension of the Denouement—which really makes it 
utterly futile and exerts a determining influence on the 
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Catastrophe. This fact of dispersed Denouement is a 
highly interesting and effective method of structure 
worth studying. 

Finally, we cannot omit from our outline of fiction 
plotting the two other means by which the main action 
may be made more interesting or significant. The 
first is by the introduction of parallel plot, character, or 
incident. In yls Yon l^tke 7 /, for instance, we have a 
good-natured Duke who is persecuted by a Duke of 
wayward disposition ; their two daughters fall in love 
with brothers, one of whom is of generous character, 
while the other is envious and vindictive : two 
“ philosophers ” are respectively half wise and half 
foolish; there are two marriages; there are two 
Courts, one the artificial ducal Court and the other 
the forest of Arden. The contrasts set up by these 
dual sets numerously and diversely illustrate both the 
characters and incidents of the play as it evolves its 
main plot and five subsidiary plots. 

The other means by which chiefly the significance of 
a plot may be increased is the introduction of occur¬ 
rences, which may include dialogue or event or 
characterisation only, not vitally necessary to the 
incidents of a plot, but indeed valuable to full expres¬ 
sion of their significance. Thus we may find characters 
acting in ignorance of some incident known to the 
reader. For example, Romeo returns to marry Juliet, 
finds her dead, and drinks the poison he has by him, 
while we know that she will shortly awake from her 
death-like sleep. The incident is not necessar^^ to the 
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Catastrophe of Komeo and Juliet^ but it wrings out the 
last drop of emotion which, less significantly, is con¬ 
tained in the words “ two star-crossed lovers ” with 


which the play opens. The meaning of the phrase has 
been well established before we meet Romeo in 


Juliet’s tomb. The action of the play would have been 
suited if Paris had killed Romeo outside the mauso¬ 


leum, and if Juliet had woken to find Paris awaiting 
her. But in fact the play deals not so much with 
life s tragedy as with its irony, and it is to reveal this 
in its most poignant way that Shakespeare has Romeo 
poison himself at the moment when complete attain¬ 
ment of his purpose is at hand. 

This short statement of the theory of plot structure, 
and the few notes on method, are sufficient to increase 
our profit in the reading of fiction. They also enable 
ns to pass on to consideration of the two chief forms of 


prose fiction in English literature, the novel and the 
short story. 


Chapter Twe/ve 

The Theory of The Novel 

Much that is in this chapter applies to fiction forms 
other than the novel, and may be taken as introductory 
to the chapter on the theory of the Short Story. The 
chapter must also be prefaced by the remark that only 
such parts of the theory are dealt with as will enable 
readers to get the best out of fiction. It is not in¬ 
tended as instruction to writers, for, although a 
knowledge of the points dealt with is necessary to 
writers, the chapter says Jrhat it is rather than how it is 
done. Its purpose is to help readers of fiction to enjoy 
more than the story or characters in broad outline and 
to be able to assess the literary value of what they read. 
The novel is taken for special reference, since it is our 
latest and most important form of fiction. Chaucer’s 
Troilns and Cressida may be reckoned as the first novel 
in modern English literature, but our remarks deal 
only with such prose works as are reckoned to be 
novels according to the technique of the past two 
hundred years. 

With so much by way of premise, we begin by stating 

that fiction is based on the interest each of us has in 

other men and women and in what happens to them or 

within them. It consists of events (plot) done 
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suffered by people (characters) who reveal something 
of themselves and of what happens by the third cus¬ 
tomary constituent, which is dialogue. 

It will be for us shortly to see how these elements 
are combined into a story. At present one must 
pause to notice two facts already emerging. 


(i) The First Essentials 

One is that narrative concerning people and events 
cannot interest us unless it is solidly based on things 
that concern us. The events should be things that can 
happen to real people at least on the plane of existence 
chosen by the author. This does not mean that fiction 
should be documentary in truth to life; it does mean 
that it must be concerned with the ideals and beliefs, 
the passions and emotions, the instincts and impulses 
which do really fashion what we are pleased to call the 
destiny of men and women. 

The second is that even in this case our interest will 
not be maintained if it meets with a bare chronicle of 


events. A lolls B because he loves C, and he is 
acquitted of murder. This is in itself uninteresting. 

terest is gained and held only if the author gives his 
story significance (interpretation). Thomas Hardy 
wrote, ‘ As in looking at a carpet, by following one 
colour a certain pattern is suggested, by following 
another colour, another; so in life the seer should 
Watch the pattern among general things which his 
idiosyncrasy moves him to observe, and describe that 
alone . The author must choose as his subject 
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certain events concerning certain characters, both seen 
in a certain significance. It is this perfection of choice 
that makes Hardy’s Tess of the D^Urhervilles superior to 
his Jude the Obscure. 

From this fact follows a further condition of ex¬ 
cellence in fiction, that an author should confine him¬ 
self to those matters which are, externally in the 
world or internally in his mind, within his experience. 
His artistic experience may not be the same as his ex¬ 
perience as a man. By this I mean that much that he has 
himself experienced may leave him unmoved and with¬ 
out perception of any unusual significance, whereas he 
may have in him the faculty not only of appreciating 
the significance of the experience of others, but also of 
assimilating it as if it had been his own. Thus Defoe 
was able to write Moil Inlanders and 'Kohinson Crusoe 
because his experience of their lives, in the sense I have 
defined, was greater than that of the people who lived 
those lives. Jane Austen, however, was far more re¬ 
stricted in experience, since for her it was almost 
synonymous with personal experience. In the result 
each author was a supreme artist through working 
inside the individual range of artistic experience. 

By the way, please do not imagine that we are going 
to be pedantic about the theory of fiction. We know 
that some of the great works of fiction were, in theory, 
gravely defective, and we are not going to deny their 
due merit for that reason. We can appreciate ex¬ 
cellence however it may appear. Here and now our 
task is to learn what may yield the best fiction, as it has 
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actually often done, so that we may read with intelli¬ 
gent appreciation, thus seeing good qualities we would 
otherwise miss and also knowing why a book is good 
and why it is in any way defective. 

(ii) Plot 

With this much by way of insight into the conditions 
of fiction, we feel ready to pass on to appreciation of 
plot. Immediately we face a complication we can 

deal with briefly only by taking its main strands and 
examimng each separately. 

The first is the plot of miscellaneous incident, such 
as we find in Humphrey Clinker, The Tickwick Tapers, 

anity Fair, or JSlicho/as Flickleby. There is no unity 
by which the incidents acquire significance; there is 
merely a succession of incidents experienced by the 
characters. As they occur they may surprise the 
author as much as the reader. This kind of loosely 
plot is a favourite of English writers, to the 
amazement of classical French writers such as Flaubert. 

The second kind of plot is a pattern of incidents, 

each event causing or affecting at least one other event 

in which the characters are involved. To/n Jones or 

kak House stands out among the many novels in which 

there is the interest of following the pattern of the 
plot. 

Some novels have a combination of both kinds of 
P ot. In "David Copperfield, for instance, are many 
incidents highly pleasurable to the reader but un¬ 
necessary to the plot pattern. In many ways novels of 
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this kind turn out to be more interesting than those of 
either the loosely or tightly organised plot. This is 
because they combine the advantages of both kinds of 
plot, while avoiding the danger that a series of incidents 
may lose our interest or a pattern spoil our pleasure by 
giving us a sense of planned inevitability or even of 
improbability. 

It would be a mistake, however, to judge any of 
these three plot methods as superior to the others. In 
itself each is a lawful and highly useful means of writing 
fiction; it succeeds or fails according to the author’s 
ability to handle it. 

Your reading will have reminded you that our un¬ 
ravelling of plot has left one important strand to be 
picked up. This is the complication of plot with plot 
into one large design. From my own reading ex¬ 
perience I choose B/eak House as an example of this 
kind of plotting. For a number of years I read this 
novel every winter. Only when I began to study the 
technical side of writing did I realise why it caught me 
up and carried me away unfailingly each time. The 
reason was that the novel has three stories—those of 
jarndyce and Jarndyce, of Esther Summerson, and of 
Lady Dedlock. These three are woven into one 
over-all plot, drawing you into its design chapter by 
chapter. In this the novel is in marked contrast with 
Hanity ¥ait\ where the stories of Becky Sharp and 
Amelia Sedley remain apart all through the book. Not 
the least pleasure in reading fiction is an observance ot 
how the author combines plots and sub-plots to explain 
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why his characters are what they are and how they 

become involved, as we ourselves do, in everyday 
life. 

Incidentally, who will say that Bleak House is a better 
novel than Vanity Fair ? Its plot is sounder and more 
skilfully contrived but, apart from personal likes or 
dislikes which may make us prefer one to the other, we 
cannot say infallibly that one is superior. In all 
novels we may find ourselves drawn by the plot of one 
and the characters of another; if one fails in one 
essential it compensates by excellence in another; we 
rightly acknowledge the quaHties which, perhaps un¬ 
evenly, have carried it to the mountain top, while 
lesser works, of theoretical perfection but practical 
mediocrity, remain abandoned among the foothills. 


tm; ineme 

The complication of events into a plot is not in itself 

sufficient for the making of good fiction, since, as we 

noted at the beginning of this chapter, a pattern of 

activities is not interesting unless it shows forth the 

significance of human emotions in relationship to each 

other. This essential interest an author might supply 

by placing a note at the beginning of his story : “ This 

tale will show you that greed can turn the sweetest 

ruits to ashes in the mouth.” Indeed, in primitive 

orms of fiction the significance which the author 

wishes us to see in his plot is sometimes stated almost 
as baldly as that. 

Since, however, art is the concealment of art, writers 

VOL. I. „ 
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have devised various methods by which the aspect 
under which their plots are to appear become clear to 
us more pleasantly. The sub-plot, for instance, can 
show us the main plot in a new light—e.g. the main 
plot may concern the efforts of a married couple to 
provide a Christmas surprise for their daughter which 
will induce her to stay at home more often in the 
evenings; a sub-plot may show us the girl arranging 
to be married before Christmas, so as to escape from the 
otherwise inescapable tyranny of good parents for 
whom children never grow up. The conclusion, 
which is nowhere stated, is that it is wiser to please 
people in their way rather than in our own. The more 
the main plot develops the better is this point seen, 
since our view of the plot has been fixed by the sub¬ 
plot. 

A favourite method of supplying the significance 
required by a plot is to give the story a theme. In 
itself a theme is nothing more than something which 
gives meaning or human interest to the plot’s events. 
Let us suppose a plot in which a soldier, responsible 
for leading his men out of an encircled position and 
across dangerous country back to their regiment, is 
planning a way to win back his wife’s affection. The 
situations with which he finds himself called upon to 
deal in handling his men are, we notice, repeatedly 
made worse through his faults of character and tem¬ 
perament. We realise, as the story proceeds, that 
ultimately he knows no form of authority save the 
imposition of his own will. We watch him encounter 
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danger after danger with his exhausted, dispirited, 
mutinous men. We realise that the various ideas he 
has for securing his wife to himself are all likely to be 
frustrated in the end because he is incapable of carry¬ 
ing any of them into effect. We feel sure that when the 
climax of the story comes he will start off well, and 
finish up by becoming a self-pitying bully from whom 
the wife will turn for ever. There is no need to sketch 
the story farther for us to see how a theme has been 
worked in. The author has not put a notice at the 
front to tell us the meaning of the events. He has 
placed a series of other events alongside the first series 
so that the interest he intends us to find in the first will 
be evident. 

Every good story, short or long, requires a sound 
theme. Many of the best themes are, of course, 
drawn from character. Such are the themes of Ko^/eo 
and Juliet^ for example, from which the human interest 
of the play derives. Almost every character in the 
play contributes something which illuminates either 
the ecstatic love of Romeo and Juliet or the burning 
hatred of Montagues and Capulets, from the clash of 
which each of the two main interests comes to shine 
in a fullness of meaning. The themes are so clear that 
Shakespeare does not trouble to refer to them at the 
end of the play, being content merely to point the main 
one in two lines of paradox : 

, Capulet 1 Montague I 
See what a scourge is laid upon your hate. 

That heaven finds means to kill your joy with love . . 
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Almost as frequently authors draw their themes from 
Nature or scenery. One of Joseph Conrad’s favourite 
means of showing forth the struggle within his main 
character was to place that character in a struggle with 
the forces of nature. 

(iv) Characterisation 

So far we have treated plot as if it were concerned 
only with events ; actually it governs characters as well 
as incidents. Indeed, character often governs the 
plot, so that wc may divide plots into those of charac¬ 
ter and those of incident. For instance. Treasure 
Island is mainly a novel of incident, Weir of Hermiston 
one of character, and The Master of Baliantrae balances 
between these two chief interests. The fact is that a 
novel always loses when its characters are made to 
conform to its incidents. If they are real characters, 
they will live, refusing to be jostled into situations to 
suit authors, but rather, as even our most unpremedita¬ 
ting writers have confessed, taking the plot into their 
own hands and demanding the situations their personal 
development requires. 

Incident and character can never be really divorced 
in the making of a novel. If they are separated you 
will notice that the author hides the fact by exceptional 
humour or some other quality. As a rule, he dep>ends 
on speed of action and suspense to carry you through 
the book before you feel its weakness. That is funda¬ 
mentally why you cannot read the best-selling “ thril¬ 
ler ” twice—there is nothing to go back for, no real 
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characterisation, no evolution of plot from characters, 
no pressure of character on character. When a 
“ thriller ” does not depend on suspense and speed you 
will be aware that it has something more than other 
books which are perhaps more immediately exciting. 
It has left something which lingers in your mind, 
something almost good enough to go back and enjoy 
again. The extent to which plot and character are 
woven together is one test of a real novel. Motive 
must lead to incident, and incident to motive; the 
actions of the characters must lead to incident through 
human emotions, passions, habits, and fears. Only in 
this way can the novel fulfil its function of interpreting 
life to us who are so eager to know it as others find it 
or believe it to be. 

The transition of thought from plot to character 
leads us to consider this feature of fiction, and especi¬ 
ally of the novel. In reading a novel we wish to 
meet new people and learn what they are, as well as 
what happens to them. Consequently we have a real 
interest in noticing how an author presents them to 
us. 

Perhaps we suspect that he has carefully got to know 
them thoroughly beforehand, compiling in his note¬ 
books every feature of their appearance, every detail of 
clothing, every small particular of gesture and accent 
and mannerism. 

Whether this is the author’s method or not, in any 
given book, there are certainly two ways in which 
novelists usually show us the people of their worlds. 
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One is to present them in flat—that is to say, under one 
aspect, as Dickens frequently does. Sairey Gamp is 
“ dispoged ” of by her curious speech, her moist eye, 
her faint aroma of gin; Mr. Boythorn by a loud, cheery 
voice, a pet canary, and an upstanding figure. These 
flat characters live in a unique dimension of their own. 
Memorable, amazingly alive, they are like talking, 
posturing figures on canvas. 

By contrast are the characters drawn in the round, 
like Elizabeth Bennett, Becky Sharp, or Catherine 
Earnshaw. Here we have the whole person, so far as 
human power can compass one fellow human and por¬ 
tray the reality. It has been said of Hugh Walpole 
that God is the principal character in each of his 
books, and this is true in the sense that only God could 
know so much about the other characters. It is from 
a similar omniscience that characters are drawn in the 
round. We know not only what they look like and 
what they believe, but how they think and why they 
think, what they hate and fear and desire. 

Our first impression might be that characters in the 
round arc artistically better than tliose in the flat. 
Against this we balance the fact of experience that 
“ flat ” characters often reveal themselves to us better 
than the others. For instance, we know Ivlicawber 
and Heap far better than David Copperfield. 

The fact is significant, for it helps us to understand 
the novelist as well as characterisation, and also 
because it shows us that we ourselves see people in the 
flat rather than wholly. How many people, real or 
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imaginary, do you know completely ? Most people 
you know only through a few aspects of them; the 
daily help who appears to live on pickles and reminis¬ 
cences of her brother-in-law, the broker who lifts his 
head and pauses every time he is about to speak, the 
old woman who looks like a wooden doll with a mop 
of white hair above its brown old forehead—all these 
people we know so well that we could almost imper¬ 
sonate them. We know nothing of them beyond 
certain aspects which seem to make up the whole 
person. These people are usually more real than 
people we know intimately. 

, That is why they are not only fully satisfactory in 
fiction, but as truly artistic as the characters whose 
every thought and act is described. They are the 
equals of the rounded characters because the author 
has presented their significant aspects to us. He has 
given us all that is worth knowing. 

That is the way in which authors usually work. 
They stand before some phase of life and see what most 
of us miss, an aspect we overlook, a significance we do 
not perceive. And in that act of seeing they have 
what is essential to fiction. Apart from exceptions, 
usually unsuccessful, or successful only in spite of the 
author’s apparently unusual method, authors do not 
arrange a set of characters and incidents and form them 
into a pattern by imposing an artificial significance on 
them. On the contrary, they see first one colour in the 
carpet’s design, as Hardy said, and then another. One 
of those shows the rest in an interesting way. There 
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is authorship in fiction at its best; first a way of seeing 
things, and then the ability to show it to us. 

Of the actual origin of characterisation in the 
author’s mind we need say little here. However 
imaginative he may be, an author forms his characters 
from life and largely from himself. How his charac¬ 
ters form themselves in his mind is a mystery ; perhaps 
we shall guess near to its centre if we say the process 
depends on an acutely and sensitively developed per¬ 
ception of resemblances. From the people he meets 
and, no less, those he reads about, he notes details of 
behaviour and appearance that fit. Often he draws on 
his knowledge of himself, although this is the least 
conscious, as it may also be the most important, 
function in the process. All he observes passes 
through his experience and, occasionally as well as 
during the writing of his book, the details fuse to¬ 
gether; the character emerges, sometimes more alive, 
more individual, and exacting than is comfortable for 
its creator. 

He is busily engaged in presenting the new character 
to us. How shall he do it ? By talking about liim, 
telling us what he is thinking, explaining his motives ? 
Or will he leave the character to reveal itself—a 
method slower and more subtle, dependent largely for 
success on the intelligence and experience of the 
reader ? Both methods may be used, of course, just 
as an author may use both the flat and round methods 
of portraiture. You will find great interest in 
noticing how fiction-writers portray their characters— 
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by direct statement, by their actions, by the conversa¬ 
tion of other people, even by letters or diaries. Dia¬ 
logue is necessarily highly important as a means of 
portrayal, and we shall deal with it separately. 

A point worth noticing is the introduction of a 
character on its first appearance. Often a careful 
preparation is made so that you may, at the outset, 
gain an accurate idea of what is most significant about 
this person. Sometimes this takes the form of direct 
description, a method favoured by Sir Walter Scott; at 
other times there is a filling in of background, on which 
Dickens placed great reliance; again, instead of these 
methods, there may be dialogue revealing the character’s 
appearance and mind, and this may occur long before 
the character enters the story. Notice how writers 
use different means of bringing their people before 
us, sometimes by natural preference and sometimes, 
or so it appears to us, more artificially and by choice. 

In this bringing in of characters a remarkable dis¬ 
proportion is sometimes observable. Sir Walter 
Scott, for example, occasionally spends a whole page 
or more in building up a character who contributes 
almost nothing to the novel and disappears after one 
or two entrances. His own interest in delineating 
the person blinded him to the fact that his introduction 
could be likened to the disproportion of taking a page 
to describe a cab, which serves no function except to 
carry the heroine to a railway station. Usually, how¬ 
ever authors observe a better proportion in this 
important task of bringing people onto the scene, and 
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you will enjoy noticing how and when some prepara¬ 
tion is made in this way. Thomas Wolfe is a modern 
novelist whose disproportion is worth studying. 

Once the character has been made known the 
author’s task is to show us how he is affected by the 
incidents of the plot. Admittedly many novels link 
their characters and incidents by artificial means, such 
as that a person was at a certain place when something 
happened, but excellence in a novel requires some 
deeper connection than that, since character and 
incident should not remain unrelated. In real life we 
cause many incidents because we are individually 
what we are, with our misunderstandings, faultincss 
of judgment, anxiety about the future, affection, 
ambition, and almost innumerable other personal 
characteristics. Many of these traits in turn are 
attributable to incidents, so that our lives are incompre¬ 
hensible unless the observer knows what effects 
experience has had on us and how we come to behave 
as we do. This analysis, well concealed, is set out in 
the characterisation of a novel in so far as the purposes 
of the book require any character to be understood by 
the reader. The task can be fulfilled by “ flat ” 
delineation as well as by the “ round ” method. It is 
not tedious, unless laboriously done, for a good 
deal is left to the reader’s understanding; the author 
sketches in what is significant, and leaves the reader to 
complete the task by bringing to the characterisation 
both intelligence and human sympathy. We may 
note, incidentally, the importance of a novelist’s work- 
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ing inside his “ experience ” if he and the reader are to 
know his characters. This principle of fiction is 
closely tied to this aspect of novel-writing. 

(v) Dialogue 

Of dialogue little need be said, since its principles 
are not difficult to understand, but that little is supremely 
important, for the conversation taking place between 
characters is essential to the narrative. It is one of the 
chief links between them, the means by which they 
move each other to action and explain themselves to 
each other. The plot develops largely through con¬ 
versation. By conversation, too, the author avoids 
the necessity of giving us prose sections in which he 
analyses his characters or comments on them, for he 
enables us to meet them at first hand. Apart from 
these uses, dialogue lightens a novel, makes it more 
dramatic, and so makes it easier to read with sym¬ 
pathetic attention. 

You will have noticed, of course, that the dialogue of 
novels is not the conversation of daily life. The 
author has edited it, replacing inexact words and 
phrases, removing repetitions, and making it establish 
its points without prolixity or the backward move¬ 
ments and anticlimaxes observable in almost all real 
conversation. In doing this he has used care to avoid 
turning the dialogue into a monotonous piece of read¬ 
ing instead of an interesting few moments of listening. 
Good dialogue between well-drawn characters is 
always heard rather than read. 
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Dialogue is thus one of the tests of good fiction, for 
the writing of it is not easy. The easiest and best 
dialogue, from the reader’s point of view, is often the 
most difficult from the author’s, because only hard 
work makes it all it ought to be. And it ought to be 
several things. 

For instance, it must be suited to both its speaker 
and his situation in any given stage of the story. It 
must reveal something both of himself and of the 
situation. It must, in general, promote the plot in¬ 
stead of leading the reader’s attention away from it. 
At the same time it must be interesting, fresh, and 
natural. Moreover, through dialogue an author 
usually stirs our emotions and imagination. It is an 
excellent medium for humour, pathos, querulousness, 
cunning, and the lighter shades of characterisa¬ 
tion. 

To handle the feature of fiction-writins which has 

O 

all this work to do is clearly a difficult task. It is a 
good thing to keep this in mind as we turn page after 
page of dialogue, reading lightly and happily, and 
perhaps failing to notice the subtleties that have gone 
into the lines we arc reading. Dialogue should always 
be read attentively, so that we may have a just apprecia¬ 
tion of an author and, more importantly, so that we 
may not miss any of his less obviously skilful work. 

(vi) Background 

Background is another feature of fiction-writing 
which repays any trouble we take to notice it. Usually 
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it consists of scenic description, but the term is 
applicable to the description of any object provided 
the author’s purpose is to suggest or heighten the 
emotional value of what he writes. Thus in The 
Master of Ballantrae Stevenson describes the duel be¬ 
tween the Master and Mackellar against a background 
consisting of the stillness of intense cold. The feet 
of the duellists move silently on iron-hard ground; the 
flames of the candles stand stiffly in the air. Every¬ 
thing is taut with nervous excitement. 

In this passage, as always in Stevenson’s best books, 
background is only a means to the end of increasing in 
the reader the response which the main dialogue or 
incident is creating in him. This is the only right use 
of background, since fiction deals with character in 
acdon. It does not aim at description, except in so 
far as this may make character in action more effective 
in impressing itself on the reader. 

This principle is often violated, and we need not 
wonder that it is when we recall how rarely it is stated 
and how often teachers of writing urge their pupils to 
“ fill in the background ”, They point out truly that 
vivid description increases interest, and they encourage 
the idea that it should be freely used. This is a mis¬ 
leading half-truth, for in the writing of fiction every¬ 
thing must be subordinated to the one end of exhibiting 
character in action. If the descriptive background 
does not do this it is irrelevant, and inevitably dis¬ 
tracts the reader’s attention. It may be that the 
description is excellently done and that the reader 
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thoroughly enjoys it. This fact is also irrelevant, and 
the only relevant fact is that, while the reader has been 
enjoying the background, the story has been idle, losing 
power, and wasting to its ultimate loss. 

The fault is remarkably prevalent, especially as 
many fiction writers today excel in descriptive 
writing. Time and again we meet long descriptions 
of towns or houses or people which interest us greatly. 
But they do not interest us in the story and are there¬ 
fore out of place. By way of contrast notice Dickens’s 
use of background—the fog that wreathes through 
every line which brings us nearer to the Court of 
Chancery in B/eak House, or the mud that almost 
founders the horses on the Dover road as we begin 
A. Tale of Tti'o Cities —mud wliich holds back the rider 
pursuing the coach as events hold back the characters 
in this novel of struggle. 

We may sum up the matter by saying that if back¬ 
ground is objective it should be removed, for its 
intrinsic value has nothing to do with its purpose, or 
want of purpose, in relation to the story. Only when 
it is subjective, when it aims solely at providing the 
incident it accompanies with a means of increasing 
that incident’s effect, may background be used. You 
will find a study of this principle most interesting, 
especially if you trace it through an author’s work. In 
Stevenson, for instance, you will always find a thorough 
understanding of it, and you will notice how, as Ids 
mastery of language and of the technical application 
of the principle improved, they reached tlieir height of 
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perfection in Weir of Hermiston^ the unfinished novel 
that only Stevenson could have finished. 

(vii) Indirect Suggestion 

In Stevenson you will also find excellent examples 
of what I may call Indirect Suggestion, for which 
some space must be found here. It is closely allied to 
background, for it is a concrete way of expressing 
things which makes the reader feel or see what is said. 
For instance, if asked whether I hate a man, I might 
say, “ I hate him bitterly Far more effectively, 
Stevenson has, 

“ * He hated the baron with a great hatred ? ’ I asked. 

‘ His belly moved when the man came near him,’ said 
the Master.” 

This method of indirectly suggesting a description or a 
feeling is highly effective when rightly done, and you 
will be well repaid for any re-reading you may do in 
order to enjoy the artistry of it and the economy with 
which it is used. 

The contents of this chapter, together with what has 
been written here about plot structure, will enable you 
to find far more interest and genuine excitement in 
fiction reading than is possible for a reader who has a 
less trained or less intelligent appreciation of books. 
This is highly satisfactory, yet it may be necessary to 
repeat the warning against judging the merits of a book 
too theoretically. Even in science many things 
which are theoretically possible are practically im¬ 
possible simply because material things may not work. 
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for a variety of reasons, exactly as they do in theory. 
Dr. Jekyll discovered this as surely as do many in¬ 
ventors in real life. 

In art the contrast between theory and practice is of 
a slightly different nature and far greater in degree. 
This is because whatever is possible or correct in 
theory is equally practicable, but the excellence of the 
component parts is variable. An author may excel in 
characterisation, dialogue, and in the invention of 
plots, and yet be unable to combine his plots into a 
unified whole. Another writer may be far more 
successful in plot management and be less able to bring 
us people we recognise—our other selves—in situa¬ 
tions we can enter. In theory he may have the 
balance in his favour. In practice, would anyone 
seriously rank Wilkie Collins above Thackeray ? The 
excellence of some novelists more than atones for their 
weaknesses; in others there is more uniform excellence, 
but it is consistently on a lower level. What we have 
learned will help us to form our own estimates, and we 
should certainly judge for ourselves, provided we do 
not look at the technique so earnestly as to miss the 
real value of its results. Excellence of result is what 
really matters; an appreciation of how it is attained 
should not distract us from it, unless we have mis¬ 
understood what we know of theory. 



Chapter Thirteen 

The Theory of The Short Story 

Since the nouvelle has not so far estabUshed itself as 
a regularly practised form of fiction in EngHsh, the 
only alternative to the novel which we need examine 
is the short story, which is in many ways a more 
^ceUent form of craftsmanship than the novel. Its 
revity imposes on the author severe restrictions. 

(i) Definition and Unity 

^ The short story is best defined as a fictional narra¬ 
tive which may be read at one sitting and in which the 

t>f Poe, “ . . . having conceived, 
with dehberate care, a certain unique or single effect 

o e wrought out, he then invents such incidents—he 
hen cornbines such events—^s may best aid him in 
estabhshing this preconceived eifect 

Ri have the test of the short story—unity, 

g t rom the opening sentence there must be one 
m on y; there must be one idea only to be established. 
It m ^ ®o^i^ce of the idea is irrelevant to this principle. 
It from a character and his peculiarities, 

in ^ from an incident. It may be discovered 
an impression which the author decides to convey 
m narrative form. These are the three most 
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fruitful sources from which short stories are derived, 
and many of the best writers of this form of fiction 
express preference for the last, including Poe, the 
supreme master of its theory and technique. 

Whatever the origin of the story, the unity with 
which the story is constructed must begin with the 
first sentence and be preserved to the last. Poe laid 
down a severe law, in which a little laxity may be 
allowed in practice, when he wrote : 

“ If his very initial sentence tend not to the outbring- 
ing of this (preconceived) effect, then he has failed in his 
first step. In the whole composition there should be no 
word written, of which the tendency, direct or indirect, 
is not to the one pre-established design. And by such 
means, with such care and skill, a picture is at length 
painted which leaves in the mind of him who con¬ 
templates it with a kindred art, a sense of the fullest 
satisfaction.’* 

Thus there must be both singleness of aim and a 
single wholeness of effect. If the story fails in either 
of these, it fails completely, nor can any merit it may 
contain make it anything better than a piece of good 
prose. 

If it is objected that the classical severity of such 
principles is unnatural, one can only point to the 
results when they are ignored. Our periodicals con¬ 
tain an abundance of short stories which are pleasurable 
and contain a good deal of merit in background, 
characterisation, or dialogue, but which we forget 
almost as soon as we have read them. Their authors 
are notable for the bulk of their industrious output 
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rather than for the intrinsic value of their work. 
Their concern is to give the public what is easily 
assimilated after it has been easily perceived. 

By contrast are the stories of Poe, Stevenson, O. 
Henry, Bierce, Bret Harte, Hawthorne. We cannot 
forget what we have read once we have met The Cask of 
Amontillado^ The Merry Men, The Gift of the Magi, A 
Horseman in the Tennessee's Partner, The Maypole 

of Merry Mount, because they secured one whole effect 
and it remains with us. 

While we may and, indeed, must allow some 
relaxation of principle, lest art should become obvious 
art , the principles themselves must remain as they 
were expressed by masters of this form which came into 
full flower in the nineteenth century. 

(ii) Implications of Unity 

Following them into detail, we conclude that a short 
story s introduction must be of the same nature as the 
r^t of the story. That is to say, it must be serious 
u it opens a serious story, comic if a comic story 
oUows it. Apart from this, the opening may begin 
anywhere in the plot structure; it may offer us scenic 
description, a character sketch, or an incident. In 
other words, it may be of any nature, provided that it 
IS suited to the nature of the story and is in all other 
ways in conformity with the unity of the story. 

The main body of the story should be in accordance 
with the principles of fiction outlined in the last two 
chapters, and these must be applied as exactly as 
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possible, since the space at the author’s disposal is 
small. Every word counts ; every detail must promote 
the single aim of the story; every paragraph must 
advance the one line of the story towards its final 

effect. 

Above all this, there must be fidelity to life, in the 
sense that the characters and incidents must be 
convincing in the setting chosen for them, and there 
must be suspense. The reader’s interest must be held 
every instant. 

In the concluding stages of the story the Denouement 
is usually close to the Catastrophe, since it is inadvis¬ 
able that the Resolution should, by any length greater 
than necessity requires, increase the risk of a fall¬ 
ing off of interest. Anything elaborate between the 
supreme climax and the ending of the story will almost 
certainly weaken the effect of the story. 

The securing of the story’s one effect requires, 
further than these demands as to the story’s structure, 
that character and dialogue should, in general, be 
nearer to what we meet in real life than they need be in 
the novel. The length to which the novel generally 
runs, being upwards of eighty thousand words, allows 
an author many means for securing his effects. In the 
short story he must rely mainly on character and dia¬ 
logue, unless his story is removed from real life as in 
Poe’s The Fall of the House of Usher, 

The reason £ot this demand is that, in most cases, 
an author cannot get “ inside the skin ” of his charac¬ 
ters if they are too ideal or imaginary, and in the short 
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Story he must live their parts if the people are to be, 
within the allowed space, wholly convincing to readers. 
Live characterisation is essential, and this is most 
likely to be achieved if the author works with charac¬ 
ters recognisably real in themselves. Where dialogue 
is concerned, English as it is spoken rather than 
English as it is written should be the aim, without 
going to the extreme of faithful reproduction of 
dialect. The use of something as approximate to 
spoken English as clarity will allow makes the charac¬ 
ters more individual, their speech more natural, and 
gives the story lightness, freshness, and the power to 
convince. Much of the striking effectiveness of Mary 
Lavin’s work may be traced to the ease with which she 
meets these demands of the fictional form in which she 
excels. 

In these principles and methods are found the secrets 
of short-story writing at its best. We need not pro¬ 
ceed farther by remarking that the short story must be 
perfectly proportioned, since this fact is too evident to 
need statement. Clearly any story which suffers from 
want of proportion in its parts or balance in its 
characterisation and action must also suffer in loss of 
effect. 

We may say, however, that all the essentials we 
have noted should be found in a state of fusion. In 
this blending of perfections lies the true perfection of 
the short story. No one characteristic should be so 
marked as to be readily distinguishable from the others. 
All should be blended, balanced, woven into each other. 
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run smoothly through each other, so that single 
wholeness of effect may be achieved in technique as 
well as in narrative purpose. 

Anyone unfamiliar with the short story would be 
wise if he were to make its acquaintance by reading 
Poe’s work until he is familiar with it. That is an 
excellent beginning for both reader and writer. 
Perhaps in passing on to Hawthorne he may miss the 
austere application of theoretical principles. Pre¬ 
sently, however, he will find that the principles are 
there as surely as in Poe’s stories. And he may ask 
himself whether, because the technique is often less 
obvious in his work, Hawthorne is not the better 
short-story writer of the two. Whatever his opinion 
about this, he will have arrived at the degree of 
literary appreciation in which he can judge and value 
that art which seems most artless. 
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